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What They Say 


It Is the Way of Art and Life— : 
“T was just beginning to like the cover on Tu 
Art Dicest. I saw you had decided to change it, 
It must be a difficult thing to try to please every- 

body.”—Margaret E. Bruner, New Castle, Ind. 


As the Dealer Sees It— 

“Your =e fills a very important place in 
the art world of America, and its scope of useful- 
ness in broadcasting art information throughout 
the country is a very potent factor to those who 
are interested in art, such as the artist and 
dealer.”—Thomas W. Dunbar, Manager, The Gal- 
leries, Carson Pirie Scott and Company, Chicago. 
Entertained and Informed— 

“T enclose a four-years renewal—money well 
invested. The magazine is going along splendidly. 
It has become such a joy to me I never wish to be 
without it. I read it through, am entertained, and 
last of all, informed.’’—Hibberd V. B. Kline, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 

A Complete Review— 

“T simply could not be without Tue Art Dicest, 
it is such a complete review of everything that 
happens in the world of art.’”—-Mrs. Walter H. 
Kilham, President, Boston Society of Independent 
Artists. 

A Dealer’s View— 

“I wish to compliment you on the broad and 
just way in which the subject of art is handled in 

HE Art DicEst, and also to say that I enjoy 
reading it very much.”—Helen Buchanan, Bu- 
chanan Galleries, New York. 

From a Washington Writer— 

“Your Art Dicest, to which I have just sub- 
scribed, is a most excellent compendium of what’s 
worth while in the arts; interesting and to the 
point.”—Rudolphe de Zapp, Press Room, The 
White House, Washington. 

An Early Subscriber— 

“I am going to discontinue my subscription to a 
certain art publication, which seems to me to be 
only big dealers’ advertisements illustrated. I 
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wonder whether or not you have any club rates, 
as I want to take a renewal for myself either for 
two years or maybe two subscriptions for one year. 
I feel much interested in your sagnaine, as I was 
one of its earliest subscribers and feel proud of 
having been on the ground floor of such a grow- 
ingly successful and worthy enterprise.”—Col. 
Thomas A. Landon, Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute, 


“Gives Just What We Want’’— 

“Our club has been subscribing for THe Art 
Dicest since February, and all of the members 
agree with me in saying it is of great help. I like 
it better than any art publication that we have in 
the college library. It covers the necessary news 
field and gives us just what we want in condensed 
iecck “coltoannts organ, Head of Art Depart- 
ment, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Not Content With a Part— 

“Here is my first criticism of your wonderful 
little magazine. I am sending back my copy, and 
you will see that it is incomplete inside. hope 
you can send me another whole copy. There is no 
need for me to express to you my appreciation of 
your art journal, as I already wrote you to that 
effect many months ago from Bermuda.”—Mrs. F. 
Winthrop White, New Brighton, S. I. 


Passing the Test— 

“T took a trial subscription to your ma ne, 
and like it so much that I want to su 
the year."—Mrs. Anne Rogers Minor, Waterford, 
Conn. 

Filling a Want— 

“TI herewith wish to register my approval of 
Tue Art Dicest. I don’t know what we'd do 
without it. It certainly covers the field more 
thoroughly than any other art publication and 
you are really filling a long felt need of a mag- 
azine of this kind.”—John N. Haapanen, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me. 

“Pleasure and Satisfaction’’— 

I get more real pleasure and satisfaction from 
Tue Art Dicest than from any other art maga- 
zine which I take.”—Stella La Mond, Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 

‘Interesting and Practical’’— 

“T am a Sustaining Patron of Tue Art Dicest 
and certainly consider it the most interesting 
and practical art magazine for the professional 
painter or artist. I constantly refer to it and 
have introduced it to all my acquaintances.”— 
Frank Carson, Provincetown School of Art, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“Compact and Thorough’’— 

“T find THe Arr Dicrest most compact and 
thorough in its varied fields and a magazine which 
one does not fail to digest practically to its en- 
tirety. I have only the highest word of commen- 
dation for your increasing unfulness and splendid 
efforts in increasing your list of subscribers.”— 
M. Leon Walker, Lexington, Mass. 

Wants a Column of Personals— 

“TI can’t tell you how much your paper delights 
me. Unless the nature of the publication pre- 
vents, would a column of ‘personals’ be advis- 
able?”—J. George Stacey, Geneva, ° 
An Art Student’s View— 

“TI want to tell you how very much I have 
enjoyed Tue Art Dicest during the past year. 
As I am an art student I find it is a most val- 
uable aid in many ways—especially in keeping 
track of what is happening in the world of the 
present. I am happy to send in a_ subscription 
for four years.”—Anna L. Fenton, Cincinnati, O. 
*‘Newsy and Helpfual’’— 

“Tue Art Dicest is as important in its spe- 
cialized field as The Literary Digest is in the 
general field of knowledge. I have pleasure in 
enclosing my renewal for four years. This in- 
dicates my pleasure and confidence in your newsy 
and helpful paper. With all good wishes for 
continued success and usefulness in your great 
part in the art education movement in America.” 
—Walter R. Gale, Baltimore, Md. 
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“Modernism” at Pennsylvania Academy Makes Critics Philosophize 


“Madame du Tarte,” by Richard Lahey. 
Carroll H. Beck Medal, Penn. Academy. 


Philadelphia’s three best known art crit- 
ics—Dorothy Grafly of the Public Ledger, 
Francis J. Ziegler of the Record, and C. H. 
Bonte of the Inquirer—are agreed that the 
124th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts is “modernistic.” 
But each of them views it from a different 
angle, and Tue Art Dicest, following its 
policy of putting news and opinion before 
its readers in an unbiased manner, will quote 
extensively from all three. 

The awarding of the prizes showed only a 
mild leaven of extremism, no prize being 
given to anything more radical than Franz 
Hals (and this goes for Burchfield). Each 
prize winning work is herewith reproduced. 
No other individual artist will be named, 
except to state here that one of the features 
of the exhibition is a group of pictures by 
the late Arthur B. Davies. 





“Baby and Snail,” by Hallie Davis. James 
McClees Prize at Pennsylvania Academy. 
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“Lilacs,” by Charles Burchfield. Winner of the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal at the 


wep 


Pennsylvania Academy. 


Mr. Bonte, radical, said: 

‘The Academy Annual has gone modern- 
ist! Those who attended the usually sedate 
and exclusive private view stood fairly 
aghast at the extraordinary revelation. The 
shades of the conservatives shrank cower- 
ingly into the darkest corners, while the 
blatant and joyous up-to-datists held the cen- 
tre of the floor and received with the com- 
pany of beautifully gowned patronesses. 

“The presence of all these modernist pic- 
tures also had its psychological effect, for 
at none of the previous 123 private views had 
those present enjoyed themselves so much. 
New blood had finally been injected into the 
annual and the transfusion was eminently 
successful. Modernism, to those who do not 
interpret it too seriously, nearly always has 
its amusing side, and art at last was taken 
merrily and in a spirit of intense, pulsing 
joy. Imagination, on the part of both cre- 
ators and appreciators, had been unloosed, 
and prettiness, mere naturalism and realism, 
though present, were submerged beneath the 
wave of artistic progress, which has been 
buffeting for so long the sea walls of aca- 
demic conservatism. 

“The young and the progressive have won, 
as they usually do, if sufficient time be al- 
lotted, and those who have looked upon 





Explanation 


Most of its subscribers know that THE 
Art Dieest editorially is the product, almost 
completely, of one man. When influenza 
strikes that man down, so he can hardly 
work, the magazine suffers, both in prompt- 
ness and in quality. Readers will understand. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL. 





modernism as a mere passing phase will 
have to revise their opinions, at least until 
the real reaction sets in, as it may or may 
not. 

“In saying that the Academy annual has 
gone modernist, it must not be supposed that 
the walls of the stately and sedate edifice 
have been covered with examples of those 
‘isms’ which are quite unintelligible to any 
but initiates. This is not the case. The 
modernism here, while easily distinguishable 
as such, is of the more rational variety, the 
flowering, as it were, of experimentation 
with many artistic seeds, shoots and graft- 
ings. The intent. and purpose of all these 
modernist pictures is perfectly clear and the 
many departures from the time-worn usual 





“The Wee Woman,” by Robert Henri, 
Temple Gold Medal at Penn. Academy. 
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“Black Panther,” by Bruce Moore. 


are decidedly of the sort which are apt to 
win many converts to the cause.” 

Mr. Ziegler, conservative, wrote: “The 
shock is not so great as it might have been, 
as something of this sort was more or less 
expected. For several weeks past it has 
been rumored that the roguish Jonas Lie, 
aided and abetted by his aSsociates on the 
jury of selection, of which he is the chair- 
man, had ‘put a hot one over’ on the academy 
management. Just how far he had dared to 
go was matter of speculation in the studios. 

“The private view revealed that he had 
gone far, very far indeed for an academy 
chairman, perhaps not far enough to satisfy 
the extreme radicals, yet far enough to give 
an extremely unusual complexion to this 
exhibition. Conservative art has not been 
left entirely out in the cold and the display, 
although décidedly more modernistic than 
any of the academy’s past annua!s, leaves 
the extreme wing of: the radical school quite 
unrepresented. 

“Such things were common years ago. 
The difference lies not in the paintings, but 
in the fact that they should be taken seri- 
ously and given wall space in a great exhi- 
bition. Fuzzy textures, careless drawing, 
commonplace subjects are no novelties. A 
past generation of painters knew them well, 





“My Family,” by Leopold Seyffert. 
Lippincott Prize at Pennsylvania Academy. 


Walter 


George D. Widener Gold Medal, 
Pennsylvania Academy. 





but usually turned such things to the wall as 
mere studies, or as experiments that had 
failed. If by chance such _ productions 
reached a jury they were recommitted 
promptly to their makers. Nowadays they 
find admirers. 

“Tt has been urged in behalf of this kind 
of art that it reflects the character of the 
time. Perhaps it does, but if this be true, 
and these examples are typical of our civili- 
zation, we must be living in a very boorish 
and unpolished period. Let none take 
this as a defense of the pretty-pretty school 
of art which flourished in mid-Victorian 
days, with its sentimental subject matter, its 
story-telling pictures, its saccharine damsels 
and simpering children. Such things are 
sickening. 

“One thing the present jury of selection 
has managed to do. That is to organize an 
academy show which is so different from 
the usual one that it will attract attention 
and cause lively comment. Now this is ex- 
cellent and commendable. Contrast in the 
present exhibition makes it entertaining, 
even if some of the exhibits excite con- 
tempt.” 

Miss Grafly, philosopher-critic : 

“What the general public may not know 
as it gazes in bewilderment at the new art 
bill of fare is that this strange language has 
been shaping itself for twenty years or more, 
and that the work shown in the Academy 
galleries clings neither to the right nor to 
the left wing in the parliament of the mod- 
erns. It is, in fact, in most instances, neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red herring. 

“That a work of art, whether it be paint- 
ing or sculpture, is ‘queer’ or ‘different,’ 
misshapen or off-color (in more senses than 
one), means less than nothing in the ultimate 
valuation of its worth. The fine onward 
sweep of art casts off the dross and the 
driftwood, and concerns itself only with the 
basic flow of its own existence. It may cut 
new channels to avoid the damning of its 
water by the sheer accumulation of its dross. 


“Harpooning Horse Mackerel,’ by Edith McMurtrie. 
Mary Smith Prize, Pennsylvania Academy. 


The new art impulse may, therefore, indi- 
cate the slow, experimental labor of the 
main stream. 

“Apart from certain indications of vast 
change in modern viewpoints, however, one 
fails to discover much that is basically sig. 
nificant among the ‘modern’ paintings in the 
124th annual. Many of them would seem 
the dross rather than the living current of 
art. Only the few show any directionary 
aim in the business of experimentation, any 
conception of an experimental art as a tran- 
sitory art, a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself. 

“Echoes of theories now abandoned, or 
else merged into other theories, may be found 
in many of the canvases now on exhibition. 
Material that once was new! That which 
appeals as significant may be found rather 
in an analysis of the changing viewpoint than 
in the individual art produce. 

“The new viewpoints, however, are not 
mere tricks. In themselves, rather than in 
their imperfectly understood art manifesta- 
tions, they are basically part of the new 
century. But there are many artists who 
fail to grasp the fundamental significance of 
the new viewpoint, and who see in it only its 
surface tendency toward distortion. They 
do not grasp the fact that it is a new per- 
spective rather than a new warping of the 
old perspective. 

“Just as the early French experimenters 
were fascinated by their new color discov- 
eries, so the new American experimenters 
as well as their European brethren find equal 
delight in gazing across a table, or a land- 
scape, or a house gable; across a room or a 
skyscraper. This emphasis upon the diag- 
onal view brings its geometric emphasis, and 
geometry, with the diagonal as a particu 
larly important line, exerts today the same 
hold upon the artist that color and light 
experiment exerted ten or fifteen or perhaps 
twenty years ago. We are merely passing 
through another phase of preliminary dis- 
covery.” 





Cleveland Gets “Here Am |” 

America is going to keep at least one of 
the mystic paintings by Charles Sims, which 
he sent to the Royal Academy a few days 
before he drowned himself, and which 
formed a feature of the last Carnegie Inter- 
national. The Cleveland Museum has 
bought “Here Am I” for its Hurlbut Col- 
lection. Only four now remain of the group. 
Tue Art Dicest reproduced “Here Am I” 
its 1st November number. 

The Cleveland Museum is now showing 





the European section of the Carnegie Inter- 


* national. ‘ 





Forgotten, but Worth $2,900 

A writer in the Christian Science Monitor 
says that 20 years ago a man in Plymouth, 
England, put away in a drawer three 1857 
Newfoundland penny postage stamps which 
had been givén to him as a boy. Recently 
he came across them while cleaning out old 
papers, and they have just been sold at aut 
tion in London for $2,900. 
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One Hundred 


A special exhibition of “One Hundred 
Important Paintings by Contemporary 
American Artists” will be one of the fea- 
tures of the Architectural and Allied Arts 
Exposition which will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, from April 15 
to27. The hundred pictures will be selected 
by the Arts Council of the City of New 
York, and the display will be financed by 
the Altman Foundation, of which Col. Mi- 
chael Friedsam is president. 

The exposition, the attendance at which 
is expected to reach 100,000, is the successor 
of the old annual of the Architectural 
League, and is sponsored by the League, 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, the 
New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and the New York 
Building Congress. 

The Arts Council, of which John G. 
Agar is president, considers this exhibition 
to be a first step in its plan for the estab- 
lishment in New York of a Museum of 
Contemporary Art. 

The hundred artists to be represented will 
be chosen from lists of names to be sent 
to the Arts Council by artists, art collectors, 
art executives, art writers, art teachers and 
art dealers, and if the reader of this an- 
nouncement belongs in any of these groups 
he is requested to send a list of names of 
those living American painters whom he 
considers important. The artists whose 
names appear most frequently will be asked 
to send pictures. Lists should be mailed 
before February 15 to the Arts Council, 
The Barbizon, 140 East 63rd Street, New 
York. 





Given Away for $125,000 

The restrictions that European govern- 
ments are beginning to put on the exporta- 
tion of supreme works of art does not 
conduce to high auction prices. A self- 
portrait by Rembrandt, painted in the last 
year of his life, was sold the other day in 
Berlin for $125,000. German law forbade 
its removal from the country, so there was 
no foreign competition. 

It will be remembered that another self- 
portrait by Rembrandt from the collection 
of the Duke of Buccleugh was bought by 
the London firm of Colnaghi not long ago 
for $626,000. The Berlin Rembrandt, de- 
clared to be one of the richest of the mas- 
ter’s works, was acquired by the late Mar- 
cus Kappel from the estate of Sir John 
Neeld in 1905. 





More Official Stupidity 

Frieda Hauswith Das, formerly of San 
Francisco, now of Calcutta, made a set of 
drawings of the ancient frescoes found in the 
Ajanta caves. They have just been exhib- 
ited at the Beaux Arts Gallery in San Fran- 
cisco, But while they were passing through 
the customs, an official put the rubber stamp 
of his approval on the back of each draw- 
ing, then laid the drawings one on top of 
another while the ink was still wet, thereby 
defacing a majority of them. 

Junius Cravens commenting on the occur- 
rence in the Argonaut said: “There seems 
to be no justification for a customs organiza- 
tion having in its employment a hopeless 
moron to whom is entrusted works of art. 

‘© wonder what satisfaction Mrs. Das 
might be able to derive were she to bring suit 


for damages.” 





300 American Sculptors to Show 1,200 Works 





One of the Courts of the California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 


Mr. Archer M. Huntington, husband of 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, well known Amer- 
ican sculptor, gave $100,000 to finance the 
first great exhibition of American sculpture, 
which will be shown from April 1 to Sept. 
30 in the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco, under the auspices of 
the National Sculpture Society. 

The jury has selected more than 1,200 
pieces, valued at $1,000,000, the work of 300 
American sculptors, and these works, some 
of them in foreign lands, are now being 
packed and shipped. They range from 
medals a few inches in diameter to heroic 
equestrian groups. 

No more ideal place for such an exhibition 
can be imagined than the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, the museum which 
was erected by A. B. and Alma de Brette- 
ville Spreckels in Lincoln Park, high above 
San Francisco, overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean. Special landscape effects are already 
under construction. The exhibitioa will 
utilize not only the interior of the museum, 
but also the lawns and the courts. 


The jury which selected the exhibits was 
composed of James E. Fraser, chairman; 
Herbert Adams, Robert Aitken, A. F. 
Brinckerhoff, Gail Sherman Corbett, Ulric 
H. Ellerhausen, Anthony De _ Francisci, 
Henry Hering, C. P. Jennewein, H. A. Mac- 
Neil, and A. A. Weinman. 

Sculptors heretofore unknown will ex- 
hibit, as well as those whose names are 
familiar to everyone, such as Daniel Chester 
French, Lorado Taft, Harriet Frishmuth, 
Malvina Hoffman, Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
Alexander Archipenko, Heinz Warneke, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, Chester Beach, 
Edward McCartan, Jacob Epstein, Janet 
Scudder, Jo Davidson, Cyrus E. Dallin and 
Chartes Grafly. 

The exhibition will be, in a way, a sesqui- 
centennial, for it is a little over a century 
and a half ago that the first real sculpture 
was created in this country by William Rush, 
a -former Revolutionary soldier, whose 
“Spirit of the Schuylkill” is in Fairmount 
Park in his native city of Philadelphia. 





London’s Art Galleries 


When the well known Paris art dealer, 
M. Paul Guillaume, opened new galleries in 
London with an exhibition that included 49 
works by Renoir, Mr. Frank Rutter in the 
London Sunday Times used the occasion to 
make a general survey of exhibition facili- 
ties there. He wrote: 

“Not counting the premises owned or peri- 
odically hired by the leading art societies, 
clubs, and institutes, there are now at the 
lowest computation thirty-two galleries in 
Central London mainly engaged in the sell- 
ing of modern works of art. Practically all 
of these galleries hold one exhibition a 
month, many hold two or three, and at least 
one by having fortnightly exhibitions in three 
different rooms contrives to swell its monthly 
total to six exhibitions. 

“Accordingly, it may be estimated that 
each month an average of forty-eight new 
exhibitions are presented to the London pub- 
lic, and this estimate does not take into con- 








sideration the numerous galleries which are 
concerned with the sale of Old Masters. It 
might be thought that the needs of the 
Metropolitan art-lover are already abun- 
dantly catered for, but still new galleries 
spring into existence, and: on the principle of 
there being always room at the top, there 
will no doubt be a welcome for the new 
gallery which M. Paul Guillaume, of Paris, 
in conjunction with Mr. Brandon Davis, has 
just opened.” 





In a Museum 
We finger little forms of jade, 
And at their touch I am afraid. 


These planes and contours softly move, 
Like planets in a crystal groove. 


Final, impervious to change, 
They are more strange than we are strange. 


They are the beautiful mystery, 
Complete in its own entity. 


—Polly Chase, in “Poetry.” 
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“Ur of the Chaldees” 


“Riches that are astonishing” have just 
been found by those who have been exca- 
vating the 5,000 year old cemetery of Ur of 
the Chaldees, according to the report of C. 
Leonard Woolley, director of the joint 
archeological expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the British Museum. 

One of the objects found, the head of a 
bearded bull sculptured in gold, secms to 
place the ancient Sumerians on an artistic 
level with the Egyptians of the same age. 
So remarkable is this object that THe Art 
Dicest reproduces it on the cover of this 
number. A whole commentary could be 
written on it. The image seems to express 
perfectly the character of the people who 
produced it. It is realistic, strong, cruel, and 
in direct contrast with the art of the Egyp- 
tians, which, except in the presentations of 
such gods as Sekhmet, genius of war, was 
imaginative, gentle, and of the essence of 
beauty. 

This figure was found in a burial pit along 
with the bodies of thirty-nine women and 
six men, laid out “in ordered rows,’ who 
were killed as part of the bloody funeral 
rites of a Chaldean king. When the actual 
tomb of this monarch is found—and it can- 
not be far away—discoveries are expected 
that will rival those of Tutankh-Amen. 

Who is the king Mr. Woolley is stalking? 
No one knows, but when the tomb is opened, 
the cuneiform inscriptions will reveal his 
name, likewise that of his queen, who was 
slain to keep him company. Last year the 
expedition unearthed the tomb of a king, 
but, judging from what has already been 
brought to light in the neighborhood of this 
new regal sepulchre, he was a poor person- 
age compared with the present recumbent. 
Mr. Woolley in his present announcement 
says brutally : 

“In the king’s grave last year we found 
nine court ladies wearing head-dresses of 
gold and semi-precious stones. Here there 
are already thirty-four such, and for the 
most part they are far more splendid, for 
the best are only less remarkable than the 
head-dress of Queen Shub-ad herself. Gold 
hair-ribbons, wreaths of gold leaves and 
flowers, inlaid pendants, great lunate ear- 
rings, silver ‘combs’ with flowers of colored 
inlay, pins of silver and gold, necklaces of 
gold and lapis, row upon row—all these con- 
spired to form an amazing display. 

“Nor are these all the contents of the pit. 
In one corner there lay folded up on the top 
of the bodies a sort of canopy whose ridge- 
pole was decorated with bands of gold and 
colored mosaic over silver. The uprights are 
of silver with copper heads in the form of 
spear-points hafted with gold, while shell 
rings held up the hangings. 

“In another corner were harps. The 
sounding-box of one of these was decorated 
with broad bands of mosaic, the upright 
beams were encrusted with shell, lapis lazuli 
and red stone between bands of gold, and 
the top bar was plated with silver. In front 
of the sounding-box was a magnificent head 
of a bearded bull in gold, and below this 
were shell plaques with designs in red and 
black. A second harp was made entirely of 
silver relieved only by a simple inlay in blue 
and white and by the shell plaques beneath 
the silver cow’s head in front of the sound- 
ing-box. 

“Below these two harps was a third which 
was a different sort. The body of this was 
made of silver and shaped rather like a boat 
with a high stern to form the back upright. 
The front upright was supported by a silver 








Yields Majestic Art 





Copper Statue Head. From Ur. 





Alabaster Lamp. From Ur. 


statue of a stag nearly two feet high, the 
stag’s front feet resting in the crook of the 
stem of a copper plant whose long arrow-like 
leaves rise on each side to the level of the 
animal’s horns. 

“Another corner of the pit yielded two 
objects absolutely unique in our experience— 
a pair of statues in the round of rampant 
rams. The heads and legs of the beasts are 
of gold, the horns and the long hair over the 
shoulders are of lapis lazuli, and the fleece 
over the rest of the body is of white shell, 
each tuft carved separately. The bellies are 
of silver. Each animal is reared: upon its 
hind legs and stands twenty inches in height. 
In either side are tall plants whose stems, 
leaves and large rosette-like flowers are of 
gold, and to the stems of these plants the 
front legs of the rams are connected by 
silver bands. There is no doubt that 
the statues are two of the most remarkable 
objects of antiquity that this country has yet 
produced.” 

The excavators have ascertained the sys- 
tem of the royal burials. The king was 
buried far below the surface, and at success- 
ive! stages upward earthen pits were filled 
with human sacrifices and votive offerings. 
When the topmost of these chambers are 
found, the excavators seek to follow to the 
main resting place below. 

In a previous report by Mr. Woolley the 
most interesting object mentioned was the 
copper head of a statue, possibly of a god, 
which has a human face and the horns and 
ears of a bull. This, together with an ala- 
baster lamp, are herewith reproduced. 





Elizabeth Plans Exhibition 
The Elizabeth (N. J.) Society of the Arts 
has elected Molly Williams Hand as presi- 
dent and is arranging a spring exhibition. 





Ly 


A Museum Windfall 


Chicago’s second world’s fair in 1933, the 
plans for which are waiting on the approyaj 
of Congress, comprehend the housing of 
its department of fine arts in a great stryc. 
ture on ground belonging to and adjoining 
the present Art Institute and lying between 
it and Lake Michigan. The building wij 
follow the architectural style of the present 
one, with its various wings, and will be 
permanent in construction, so that when the 
exposition ends the Chicago Art Institute 
will find itself in the possession of adequate 
space to house its art collections, its schoo} 
and other activities for the next half cep. 
tury or longer. 

The world’s fair fine arts building, ac. 
cording to this plan, will cover the land to 
the east of the Illinois Central railroad al. 
lotted to the Art Institute by the South 
Park Board, an area 845 feet long by 3% 
feet deep. The courts in a decision pro- 
hibited the erection of permanent buildings 
in Grant Park, but expressly exempted the 
Art Institute, giving it the right to make 
needed additions. 

The fine arts building at Chicago's first 
world’s fair was of temporary construction, 
and was used, despite its increasing dilapi- 
dation, to house the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History, until a splendid structure for 
that institution was erected in Grant Park 
a few years ago. 





A Story-Telling Renaissance? 


Dr. Gustav Pauli, director of the Ham- 
burg Museum, who has been delivering a 
series of eight lectures on “German Art and 
Culture Since the Year 1800” at Harvard, 
has been elected an “old hat” by those of the 
student body and faculty who incline toward 
modernism and nominated to sainthood by 
the conservative element. 

For he told them that expressionism in 
German art, which reached its height in the 
work of such men as Nolde and Kokoschka, 
is now definitely on the wane, and that ultra- 
radicalism is passing, never to return. In 
fact he goes so far as to say that art in his 
country shows signs of returning to the 
typically German story-telling pictures of a 
century ago. The artists of the future, how- 
ever, will not forget, he thinks, the lesson 
of light, color and design learned from the 
days of art revolution. 

When French radicalism appeared, said 
Dr. Pauli, the Germans took it up, and, as 
is the German habit, carried it to extremes, 
so that the original works of the French 
artists seemed tame by comparison. And 
now, going to the opposite pole, the world 
can expect story-telling pictures from the 
Germans. 





The Prices They Ask 


The John Herron Art Institute, Indian- 
apolis, is holding its 44th annual exhibition 
of paintings. The works were invited, and 
all but a few of the 56 are for sale. The 
prices are printed in the catalogue. 


Julius Rolshoven wants $6,000 for “Donna ; 


Tosca,” Tom P. Barnet $300 for “The River 
Road.” William Ritschel’s “Morning Tide, 
California,” is priced at $4,000, Frank V. 
Dudley’s “Duneland Flowers” $400. Jeat 
MacLane wants $5,000 for “Morning,” and 
Herman Dudley Murphy $400 for “The 
Ponce Aqueduct.” John F. Carlson asks 
$4,500 for “Woodland Shadows” and Alex- 
ander Brook $450 for “Landscape ;” Hayley 
Lever $3,000 for “Yachts and Park,” F. G 
Carpenter $300 for “Young Girls at Play: 
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Pensioned 


When President-Elect Hoover was in 
Lima he accompanied the President of Peru 
to an exhibition at the National Gallery of 
the paintings of Jose Malanca, distinguished 
Argentine artist, who is generally beloved in 
South America. This exhibition, consisting 
of 35 landscapes of Bolivia, Argentina, Peru, 
Iialy and Switzerland is now on view at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, until Feb. 16. 
The opening reception was attended by the 
ambassadors of Argentina, Bolivia and Peru 
-all of which countries look upon Malanca 
as their own. 

Argentina has’ pensioned Malanca, thus 
emulating the American government, which 
pensioned in their prime Albert P. Ryder 
and Ralph A. Blakelock. Malanca, like 
Ryder and Blakelock, is entirely self-taught, 
even to the chemistry of paint, which makes 
complete the analogy. 





10,000 See Georgia Show 


Nearly 300 individual exhibits from 92 
artists featured the second exhibition of 
Georgia art, held at the Davison-Paxon 
store in Atlanta, and it is estimated that 
more than 10,000 saw the display. Only 
native Georgians were eligible. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: For the 
best typical Atlanta subject, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Paxton Oliver; for the best oil painting, 
Virginia Woolley; the best typical Georgia 
subject, Pliny McConnell; the best water 
color or pastel, Ralph M. Britt; the best 
crayon drawing in black and white, etching 
or silhouette, Miss Kate Edwards; the best 
miniature, Mrs. Lucy M. Stanton; the 
best hand-wrought jewelry, Mrs. Millicent 
Strange Edonn; the best block print, Miss 
Rosette M. Rivers. 

The success of the second display insures 
the continuance of the exhibit as an annual 
event. 





An Epochal Chinese Show 


Berlin is privileged to see, at the Prussian 
Academy of Arts, until April 2, one of the 
greatest exhibitions of Chinese art ever as- 
sembled. The Society of Eastern Asiatic 
Art has co-operated with the Academy in 
arranging the show, which has drawn objects 
of the highest zesthetic importance not only 
from German, French and English collectors 
and museums, but also from Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, America and Russia. 

Among private collectors Eumorphopulos 
of London has perhaps made the greatest 
Private contribution. The Louvre sent mas- 
terpieces, as did the Swedish National Mu- 
seum and Prince Gustaf. Of especial inter- 
est, however, are the loans made by the 


Soviet government from the Hermitage in 
Petrograd. 





London Firm Comes to New York 

Still another well known European art 
firm has opened galleries in New York. 4. 
Leger & Son, of London and Brussels, en- 
couraged by the growth in numbers of their 
American clients, have established a branch 
at 695 Fifth avenue, where a permanent 
exhibition of British and American portraits 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
will be provided for art lovers. 





American Artist Dies in Italy 
Mrs, Lucy Dodd Ramberg, painter, is dead 
ae arene, Italy, where she was head of 
Luck Dodd School for American Girls. 





Paints 25 Years, and Never Sells a Picture 





“Moon and Movies,” by Matthew Barnes. 


The Argus, San Francisco’s art monthly, 
devotes the leading article of its February 
number to a painter who has never sold a 
picture, Matthew Barnes. Under the title of 
“A Lone Wolf on a Lone Trail,” Junius 
Cravens, the editor, says in part: ; 

“Barnes has been painting for 25 years 
and enjoys the distinction of never having 
sold a canvas. It has never occurred to him 
to paint for anyone but himse!f, because the 
public and popular demand, for him, do not 
exist. He has never attended an art school. 
He has painted, when he had the time, or 
when he had the money, solely because there 
was that with’n him which demnded expres- 
sion through the media of form ad color. 

“Like all purely creative artists, Barnes 
has passed through various phases of devel- 
opment. He has sometimes resorted to the 
use of abstractional forms, to which he 
seems partial, and he has sometimes used 
allegorical or symbolical subjects. But, for 
him, subject matter is not, in itself, an end. 
It serves him only as means to an emotional 
expression, a vehicle for form and color, for 
he is not concerned with literal representa- 
tion. 

“His work is not pleasing, in the popular 
sense, because it is not readily understood. 
But if one studies his paintings, collectively, 
one begins to realize that beneath the trag- 





ical loneliness that is everywhere apparent in 
them, there is deep s‘ncerity of purpose and 
unusual honesty of expression. His roads 
are lonely roads, whether they lead over 
wistfully beautiful twilit hills, or through 
the half-deserted night streets of the city. 
They may lack lure and appeal, in the -ac- 
cepted sense, but there is in them what one 
might call a warm coolness of co!or, a som- 
ber richness, that bestrays the exaltation of 
him that travels them alone. Their 
deeper qualities are not at first apparent, 
because there is nothing superficial that one 
may grasp at a glance. They require 
consideration and the test of time. And in 
that quality lies one of the great secrets of 
their worth—a secret which will be recog- 
nized and valued by future generations. 

“Barnes has exhibited occasionally for a 
number of years, and though he has never 
sold any of his works, they have not escaped 
notice. Whether he ever setls one 
or not is a matter of small consequence, for 
their value is of a kind which may not be 
counted in coin.” 

Barnes will hold an exhibition at the East 
West Gallery, in San Francisco, the first 
fortnight of February, together with Hager- 
dorn, whose nudes were woman-clubbed out 
of an Oakland show a year or so ago. 





H. O. Walker Dead at 85 


His name hardly known to the present 
generation of artists, but his place in the 
history of American art preserved by his 
murals in public buildings, Henry Oliver 
Walker, N. A., died at Belmont, Mass., aged 
85. He was born in Boston, studied under 
Bonnat in Paris, had a studio for many years 


| tended by Learning ;” 


in New York, married a daughter of John | 


P. Marquand, won many honors in exhibi- 


tions, and in the last decade of the nineteenth | 


century and the first decade of the twentieth 
produced many murals. 

Mr. Walker’s fame rests chiefly on his 
decoration for the State House in Boston, 
including “Pilgrims on the Mayflower ;” the 
Library of Congress in Washington, includ- 
ing “Lyric Poetry;” the Appellate Court 
House in New York, including “Wisdom At- 






| beth, 


the Minnesota State 
Capitol, and the court house at Newark, N. 
J. He also did many easel pictures, includ- 
ing “Morning Vision” in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

During his last year Mr: Walker lost the 
use of his right hand, and thereupon trained 
his left hand to write. 





Detroit Collector Buys Romney 


Purchase of Romney’s portrait of Eliza- 
Duchess-Countess of Sutherland, a 


| reigning beauty of the late XVIIIth century 


in England, by Lawrence F. Fisher, Detroit 


| automobile manufacturer, for about $50,000, 


} 


from the Howard Young Galleries of New 
York, has been announced in the newspapers. 
It was painted in 1782 when the subject was 
17 years old. 
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Pre-Revolutionary Well Curb. 


The Newark Museum takes much pride in 
its walled garden, which it has constructed 
out of what was a waste area of bleak back 
lots and adorned with statuary, relics and 
growing things. Every now and then an 
attache of the institution will go out and 








Wanda, Heroine 


Distinctly, the heroine of contemporary 
American art is Wanda Gag. The country 
did not know it until the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts chose her “Millions of Cats” 
as one of the only 27 worthy of inclusion in 
its exhibition of the illustrated books of 1928. 
Then the feature writers began to write, and 
now it transpires that: Born in New Ulm, 
Minn., the eldest daughter cf a Bohemian 
immigrant, she found herself in her ’teens 
the sole support of six orphaned brothers 
and sisters. One of the feature writers 
interviewed a woman who had been a neigh- 
bor of the Gags. 

“Wanda had just finished a year at the art 
school in Minneapolis and had won a New 
York scholarship,” said this New Ulm 
woman. “Our best families insisted she take 
it and let the county orphan asylum do its 
bit by the youngest Gags. But Wanda asked 
no advice, shut her scholarship up in the 
bureau drawer, turned a deaf ear to the 
orphan asylum and began to organize. 

“The county gave them twelve dollars a 
month for food, and stale rolls filled in some 
of the shinks. Wanda taught school and 
her two next oldest sisters worked after 
school; they all drew Christmas cards and 
Wanda managed the five sisters and one 
brother. They all wore hand-me-downs. 
She was twenty-five before she ever bought 
herself a new dress! 

“Rat fair’? was the Gag family motto. 
Wanda would take seven plates at mealtime 
and meticulously divide everyth‘ng seven 
ways. The town stormed and talked ‘under- 
nourishment.’ Wanda was adamant. Her 
little family’s integrity and independence was 
far more important than full stomachs. She 
weathered the gale, got two girts through 
school and ready to teach, and then amazed 
the small town by selling off the ramshackle 


How a Museum Transformed a Bleak View into a Walled Garden 


take a look at the little bamboo plant and 
wonder whether it will survive the ice and 
snow of its second New Jersey winter. It 
got through last winter, but there’s no telling. 

Near the bamboo plant stands a pre-revo- 
lutionary well curb, which was cut from 
solid sandstone by slaves in the Benjamin 
Coe quarry and drawn by ox team to the 
residence, which stood not far from the site 
now occupied by the museum. Though the 
Coe house was burnt by the British in 1776 
and not rebuilt until 1882, the well curb 
stood unchanged. Afterwards it was moved 
twice, in 1800 and in 1868, to new Coe resi- 
dences, and in 1919 it was given by Miss 
Mabel Coe to the D. A. R., who have now 
placed it in the museum garden. 

The museum began to develop the un- 
sightly back lots behind it in 1926, and the 
first step was to surround it with a ten-foot 
brick wall. This gave a fine air of intimacy 
to the place. Against this wall several pieces 
of sculpture have been placed, but stiffness 
and conscious architectural balancing have 
been avoided in the garden. 

All American museums have collections of 
casts of famous sculptures. Some of these 
Newark has placed in its garden. The most 
striking is Augustus Caesar, cast from the 
statue in the Vatican, excavated in 1863 from 
the Villa of Livia, near Rome, and which 
represents the emperor as commander in 
chief of the Roman armies, wearing his 
armor and military cloak and holding a 
scepter. 

Near a corner of the garden, against the 






Garden Cast of Augustus Caesar. 


wall also, and with an exotic background of 
foliage, a marble fluted column. Both of 
these are the gift of J. Ackerman Coles, 
Two marble statues, “Flora” by Thomas 
Crawford and “Susanna” by Chauncey B. 
Ives, are the gift of Franklin Murphy. 








old place their parents had owned and mov- 
ing their few bits of furniture to Minne- 
apolis, where they were unknown and owed 
no one the courtesy of listening to bad advice. 

“Through these years of scrimping, Wanda 
hadn’t been able to keep from drawing. Set- 
tled in a new place, she got out the old 
scholarship and dusted it up, found it could 
be renewed, and rode a day coach to a hall 
bedroom in New York. She told me once: 

“*Perhaps the most disillusioning thing in 
life will prove to be my discovery when I 
got to New York that what you wanted to 
do didn’t necessarily pay, but that designing 
slendering clothes for stylish stouts and 
sketching fine frocks for frivolous and sim- 
pering misses did.’ 

“Ever practical, and now goaded by the 





savage desire to be utterly free economically, 
Wanda did commercial art for two more 
years, sending money home to the little Gags, 
who, fortunately, were less little each day. 
Finaliy Wanda brought the whole family, 
one by one, to a New York tenement on the 
east side. They were all now contributing. 
Wanda was free!” 





A $2,000 Design Competition 
Art students will be interested in the 
$2,000 prize contest being conducted by the 
Art Alliance of America in behalf of the 
International Nickel Company for a design 
for a kitchen sink to be made of Monel 
metal. The first prize will be $1,000. Par- 
ticulars can be had by addressing the Art 

Alliance at 65 East 56th St., New York. 








friends of the artists. 


9 East 57TH STREET 





We are having an Exhibition beginning the ninth of February, 
1929, of four painters, three French and an American, who are 
among the foremost young men in Paris today. In order to intro- 
duce their work to the United States, we are selling the paintings 
at moderate prices, none over $500. We do not wish to appeal to 
bargain-hunters, we wish to sell to those who appreciate real and 
able painting and who prefer to buy the work of an artist for its 
merit before the artist has arrived at a point where they would be 
buying for the name. This advertisement is paid for by American 
Marie Sterner, who has sponsored many 
oi the leading artists of today in the beginning of their careers, 
is extending the courtesy of her Galleries at 9 East 57th Street. 


Galleries of MARIE STERNER 


New York City 
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. 9 . * 
Binghamton’s Spirit 
The city of Binghamton, N. Y., is foster- 

ing art by the appropriation of public money. 

In its 1929 budget the municipality set aside 

asum to be used during the year in defray- 

ing the expenses of exhibitions of paintings, 
sculpture and art-crafts in its own art gal- 
lery. 

Heretofore the expenses of such work in 
Binghamton have been borne by the local 
Fine Arts Society, but it is expected that 
from now on the municipality will furnish 
the money and the society will superintend 
its expenditure. This will mean a very 
largely increased seasonable program of art 
events, and will furnish another opportunity 
for American painters and sculptors to estab- 
lish contacts with the public. Catherine R. 
Bartoo, of the New York Society of Paint- 
ers and a frequent metropolitan exhibitor, 
is president of the Fine Arts Society, and it 
was largely through her efforts that the 
appropriation of city funds was brought 
about. 


Binghamton has long been the seat of an 
interesting and successful experiment in free 
art education. The Fine Arts Society main- 
tains and operates a free art academy where 
competent ‘instruction is given in drawing, 
painting, sculpture and crafts. This school 
has about fifty students. Its influence on 
art appreciation in the community has been 
marked. 





“A Battle of Beauty” 


According to John N. Willys, the building 
and selling of automobiles has become a 
“battle of beauty.’ Commenting on this 
assertion of the manufacturer, Erwin S. 
Barrie, of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, said: 


“The appreciation of beauty enters into 
every phase of our modern industrial and 
social life. It is art which designs our motor 
cars, inspires our beautiful buildings, creates 
our fabrics and fashions, dresses our dinner 
tables with artistic appeal, and on every 
hand adds joy and beauty to the drab routine 
of our daily lives. 

“All of which provides a larger place for 
art in our modern scheme of things and 
gives the artist a greater market for his 
talents. And, incidentally, more and more 
of our young people are enrolling in art 
schools and more and more of the comfort- 
~g off are buying paintings and sculp- 

re, 
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Walter A. Bailey, who was last year’s 
president of the Kansas City Society of Art- 
ists, and who has now become one of the 
Taos, N. M., group, has given an exhibition 
of his new paintings at the Kansas City Art 
Institute which has aroused the enthusiasm 
of his colleagues and the critics. The artist’s 
strongly decoratice style, it is pointed out, 
seems well adapted to his new field. One 
of the works that attracted most attention 








New Member of Taos Colony Has Show 





“Sunset on the Rio Grande” by Walter A. Bailey. 


was the “Sunset on the Rio Grande,” which 
is striking both because of color and form. 





Paul Trebilcock Issues a Book 


Paul Trebilcock, the painter, whose self- 
portrait won the Logan medal with $750 in 
the 1928 Chicago Artists Exhibition at the 
Art Institute, has issued a book containing 
sixteen illustrations of his most important 
portraits. The artist is only 26 years old. 








665 Firta AvENUE, NEw York 





Self Portrait by John Opie, R. A. 
(“The Cornish Wonder,” 1761-1807) 
Described by William Roberts as “particularly good, a striking portrait of a very 
strong personality.” 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters. 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 
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Mrs. Marie Sterner has placed her gal- 
leries in New York at the disposal of the 
friends of four young artists, three French- 
men and one American who resides in Paris, 
all of whom have been picked by French and 


| 
| 


English critics as men who are destined for | 


high recognition in the future. No painting 
in the exhibition will be priced at more than 
$500. 

Sidney Laufman has had several success- 
ful exhibitions in America, the first of 


No Picture To Be Priced at More Than $500 


“Street in L’Isle Adam” by Louis Riou. 


which was held at Mrs. Sterner’s Gallery. 
Critics, among them Clive Bell, predict that 
Eugene Corneau will be one of the leading 
men of France. Pierre Farrey and Louis 
Riou, the other two, have also been most 
favorably criticized by Parisian art writers. 

The number of sales made may shed light 


| on the question as to whether the high prices 


asked by some young American painters are 


| to their best interests or not. 





Co-operation 


More and more does the principle of co- | 


operation become manifest among artists. 
Its latest embodiment is “The Fifteen Gal- 
lery,” which has been started at 7 East 48th 
St., New York, “for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing and marketing the works of its artist 
members.” 

The fifteen artists who are taking part in 
the enterprise are: Charles A. Aiken, Carl 


Godwin, K. Gotzschi, Lars Hofstrup, Her- 
man F. Nagel, Joseph Newman, William A. 
Patty, Ogden M. Pleissner, Charles H. 
Rathbone, Robert K. Ryland, Andrew T. 
Schwartz, Herbert B. Tschudy, Winthrop 
Turney, Armand Wargny, Isabel Whitney. 





THe Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 


| antique dealers of the world. 
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these galleries. 


GraAND CENTRAL ArT GALLERIES 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 
b 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. Victoria RUMANN 


Princess Alexandra has cast her lot with American artists 
and established herself in New York. 
bition of landscapes in water color, Feb. 5 










She is giving an exhi- 
to Feb. 16, at 
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The Art Tariff 


The American Artists’ Professional League 
evidently is going to fight hard at Washing. 
ton for a protectice tariff against the works 
of foreign artists. Dispatches from Wash. 
ington say that the demand of the leagye 
will be threshed out before the Ways and 
Means Committee when that body takes up 
the free list of the present tariff law on 
Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 

The questionaire which the league sent to 
its membership of 1,600—a document whose 
wording constituted a powerful piece of 
propaganda in favor of a protectice tariff on 
contemporary art—drew replies from more 
than 50 per cent., according to the league's 
“Emergency Bulletin No. 1.” More than 9] 
per cent. of those voting favored the plan, 
“This overwhelming vote,” says the bulletin, 
‘fs an obvious mandate to the cxecutive 
committee from our members residing in 47 
states.” 


The league advises that artists learn the 
names of their senators and representatives 
through local newspapers and send letters to 
them. It is suggested that it would be even 
more effective if members would draw orig- 
inal cartoons and send them to their senators 
and congressmen. “Such cartoons, if well 
done,” says the bulletin, “can attract more 
attention to our cause in Congress than 
many telegrams and letters.” 

The demand of the artists will doubtless 
receive much attention at the hands of the 
editorial writers. The Nation opens the ball 
by observing that “the tariff swinery daily 
displayed in the hearings exceeds anything in 
our recollection.” After dilating on “some 
of the choice bits from the dispatches,” such 
as the protection demanded for the American 
hen and the Gloucester fishermen, it says, 
“Next we have the artists, who are anxious 
to shut out all European paintings, sculp- 
ture, etc., thus placing art on the same basis 
as corn growing and the filling for five-cent 
cigars.” 











Ten Philadelphia Painters 
announce their 
TENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


Art Club of Philadelphia 


February 1st to 20th, inclusive 


SCULPTURE by 
HARRIET FRISHMUTH 
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THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DUVEEN BROTHERS 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS 
ANTIQUE WORKS 
OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 


510 Mapison AvENvE (4th floor) 
New York 
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“Confessions” 


A book of which only fifteen copies are 
printed and these distributed among the 
quthor’s friends has all the intimacy of a 
private letter. But George Barr McCutch- 
eon, author of “best sellers,” died and his 
collection came up for sale on Jan. 31 at the 
American Art Galleries and the “Confession” 
he wrote as a foreword for “My Pictures” 
was given to the public as “publicity.” 

“J am not an art critic,’ he wrote. “Nor 
am 1 what is called, for want of a more 
satisfying word, a connoisseur. I am a mere 
Jover of pictures. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the people who own oil paintings either set 
themselves up aS connoisseurs or expect 
their friends to do it for them—which, after 
all, is a very simple way of extracting self- 
gratification out of humility. Give a man a 
dozen or two high-priced—and admittedly 
good—paintings, and you have a connoisseur. 
You cannot deprive him of the right to an 
opinion, and usually it is his opinion that you 
ought to look upon him as a connoisseur. It 
is his due. I wish to put myself on 
record now—and, later on, more definitely 
by means of the following humble and in- 
genuous expressions concerning my pictures 
—as posing in no sense as either critic or 
connoisseur. In order to establish a premise 
on which to stand in some sort of defiant 
attitude I suppose I must admit that I am 
a collector. I have no apology to 
make for myself in owning the pictures re- 
produced in this vo'ume. In my simple— 
and some will say innocent—way, I love 
them, one and all. Therein lies my reason 
for purchasing them.” 

But having “established his premise” for 
a “defiant attitude,” the writer goes on to 
make it plain that he must have had his 
troubles with the critics. For he adds with 
a show of evident satisfaction, that after all 
it is “only a step from the collector to the 
connoisseur. 

“On the other hand, one doesn’t have to 
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1840 SINCE 1907 
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M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building 
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Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; 
Dorio-Pamfilio Gallery, Rome; Royal 
Gallery, Bologna; Imperial Gal- 
lery, Vienna, will authenticate 
and appraise paintings for 
our clients. : : 

Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 

Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Expert Resto f Paintings 
Specialist for Transferring Paintings from 











03 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 


own paintings to be a critic. Indeed, an art 
critic wouldn’t know what to do with a 
painting if he had one. The mere fact that 
he owned it would be an admission that he 
liked it, and that wouldn’s do at all. Peopte 
would lose respect for his critical judg- 
ment. Rai ; 

But their opinions rankled still, apparently, 
for he remarks gloomily: “An opinion is a 
queer instrument of torture. It usually hurts 
the one who wields it far more than the one 
who is supposed to be the victim.” 

Meanwhile, in the course of his education 
as a collector, he learned to scorn the opinion 
of artists. He found “they don’t thik atike 
unless they paint alike. And the gain from 
one opinion is offset by the contemptuous 
opinion of another.” 

The 35 paintings were sold for $85,000. 
The outstanding prices were $7,500 for 
Corot’s “Three Trees by a Lake,” and $6,500 
for Fantin-Latour’s “Toilet of Venus.” 
Weir’s “Black Birch Rock” brought $5,000. 





Sir Joseph, Defendant 

Edgar Gorer sued Sir Joseph Duveen for 
a huge amount for denouncing a Chinese 
vase, but he went down on the Lusitania in 
1915 and the case lapsed. The elder Demotte 
sued him for a huge sum for denouncing an 
image in Champlevé enamel, but the French 
dealer lost his life in a hunting accident, and 
the case ended. Mme. Andrée Hahn, French 
wife of Captain Harry Hahn of Kansas 
City, sued him for $500,000 for denouncing 
as a copy her “La Belle Ferroniére,” which 
she said certain experts asserted was a 
Leonardo da Vinci, and, according to the 
newspapers, the case will be on trial in New 
York about the time this edition of THE 
Art DiceEst reaches its readers. 

The case, unless something brings it to a 
sudden end, will be a famous one. Authori- 
ties are lined up on either side, and the court 
will hear so much about the technique of 
identifying old masters that, after it is over, 
both judge and jury probably will feel like 
issuing diplomas to themselves and setting 
up in business as art experts. 
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ARTISTS! 


GROUP exhibition to take place 

during the year, and from which 
artists of quality will be selected for 
one-man exhibitions throughout the 
year, is being arranged at the Bu- 
chanan Galleries now. Artists wishing 
to submit pictures for this group exhi- 
bition should get in touch with the 
Buchanan Galleries within the next 
ten days. 

BUCHANAN GALLERIES 
556 Madison Ave., Bet. 55th and 56th 
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A Dutch Idea 


The transformation of Amsterdam's great 
art gallery to conform to the ideas of the 
director, Dr. F. Schmidt Degener, which has 
been going on for five years and is still “only 
just begun,” is described by a correspondent 
of the New York Times. 

The director, it is declared, “has entirely 
changed the method of hanging pictures, 
Every work of art must be ‘on the line,’ that 
is where it can be examined without eye- 
strain or lifting of the head. Most of the 
pictures have a wall to themselves, or at 
least the side of a screen. Thus the sight of 
one picture does not detract from another 


‘|:and the sight-seer does not get the impres- 


sion of a surfeit of paintings or color. This 
work of relieving congestion, of putting the 
pictures in the very best light with the very 
best background in the form of carefully 
distempered walls, usually green and pale 
cream or brown and yellow, mottled, if a 
warm tone is needed, with domed white ceil- 
ings, has been proceeding everywhere, more 
or less, in Holland. 

“But Dr. Degener is going a step further, 
His gallery is being fitted with panes of 
faintly iridescent glass, of the same kind as 
that used for the Louvain University Library, 
designed by Whitney Warren. This glass 
only admits certain light rays, excluding 
those injurious to books and pictures, and is 
being made on a recently rediscovered for- 
mula of the Middle Ages. Among the iri- 
descent panes, antique stained glass is inlet, 
the stained glass geing actually contempo- 
rary with the pictures in that particular 
room. The XVth century rooms have bro- 
cade, such as covered the walls in that period, 
as a background for the pictures. Candel- 
abra, also from the same period, are fitted to 
the center of the room. Tables, cabinets and 
linen presses furnish the galleries, all true to 
the period in which the pictures were painted. 

In the Rembrandt “Night Watch” room, 
upon which the greatest energy has been 
expended, this idea of making objects ‘walk 
down from the picture,’ so to speak, has been 
carried very far. Drinking horns, in silver, 
very ornate, with heavy stands, made to con- 
tain a litre of wine, at least, and other table 
silver from the time of Rembrandt, are 
shown in cases. These cases, with glass on 
both sides, and with only one object, visible 
from either side at a time, make a kind of 
screen or partition, breaking the monotony 
of the gallery. Sometimes the identical make 
of drinking horn, as held in the hands of one 
of the ancient banqueters in the picture, 1s 
seen in the show-case, while the helmets, 
breastplates and other items of equipment 
worn by the men in the watch are actually 
preserved in the same room. Underneath 
the picture is a table, a cabinet, such as 
depicted in the painting above, the whole 
giving life, significance to the painting. I 
other rooms the delft earthenware, peculiar 
te the epoch, is exhibited in proximity to 
paintings, especially to the still life subjects 
in which odd plates and bits of glass are 
depicted. 
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Limited Edition, $10 
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New York Season 


The most important art event of the last 
half of January in New York was the 
Brooklyn Museum’s water color biennial, 
which the critics found exciting. Nearly 
600 water colors, pastels and drawings com- 
prise the show, each artist being represented 
by a group. The exhibits were invited by 
the museum, and, as usual, it was Herbert 
Tschudy’s lively judgment which dictated 
the invitations. Nothing is shown which 
dates back further than two years, so that 
the freshness of a strictly contemporary 
standard is kept. And the exhibitors at one 
biennial are not invited to participate in 
the next one, so that none who were included 
in the 1927 show are present this year. 


’ “The exhibition again proves the conten- 
tion often upheld in these columns,” wrote 
Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“that only invited exhibitions—and prefer- 
ably those showing the taste and judgment 
of a single, well equipped individual—are 
satisfactory in giving a cross section of con- 
temporary artistic expression. 

“The Brooklyn Museum’s important con- 
tribution in bringing about the present re- 
naissance in water color painting should be 
a matter of civic pride. It was the first 
American museum to show an interest in 
contemporary expression in water color 
painting to the point of buying examples for 
its permanent collection. It was the first 
museum to sponsor exhibitions of current 
expression in this medium. The Sargent 
water colors were purchased in 1910, and the 
widespread publicity attached to this event 
had considerable influence in stimulating an 
interest in water color painting. It was 
soon afterward strengthened by the Hamil- 
ton Easter Field collection of Winslow Ho- 
mers. With the foremost American expo- 
nents of the medium so richly represented, 
Brooklyn Museum became the Mecca for 
artists interested in studying these two op- 
posite but for a time at least equally pow- 
erful influences in water color technique. 
From each of the five water color exhibi- 
tions held in the museum since 1920 the 
outstanding pictures have been purchased 
for the permanent collection, until it is not 
rivaled by any other collection of a similar 
nature in the country. 

“When the Sargent water colors were 
purchased water color was at a low ebb 
both in the matter of the quality of the work 
produced and in the consideration given it 
by collectors and dealers. It had become 
largely an amateur medium, practiced by 
young ladies and dilettantes. That it could 
be the vehicle for sparkling virtuosity or 
simple robust statements of fact, came as 
a revelation after the niggled methods prac- 
ticed by the descendants of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite school. American water color 
painting today has, however, passed through 
the Sargent influence and it is the Homer 
influence which will be found most in evi- 
dence. Once the inhibitions concerning the 
medium’s right to be regarded seriously were 
overcome it has taken its place as one 
especially suited to expressing the clarity 
and freshness of American light and at- 
mosphere.” 

+ 2 * 

Margaret Breuning of the Evening Post, 
wrote of the exhibition: “The boldness of 
handling, range of themes and variety of 
technique seen here deliver water colors 
from any compulsion to slide into the back 
seat and give oils the front row. While 
the decorative, rather fragile, character of 
conventional aquarelles still remains, in 





many instances, and quite rightly, for there 
is plenty of terrain for any variety of out- 
put, the general impression is of liveliness, 
directness and vigor. It is not only that 
the palette has been keyed up pretty gen- 
erally from the pinks and pale blues of 
former delicacy, but the subject matter is 
rich and various. Would ‘Leap Frog,’ ‘Cut- 
ting Seed Potatoes,’ ‘Pig Market,’ ‘A Coal 
Breaker’ or any other of the unromantic 
subjects of many of these robust paintings 
have once been considered suitable themes 
for this medium?” 

The Cleveland group came off with high 
honors, and one of its members, Clarence 
H. Carter, was very nearly the hero of the 
show. The Evening Post, mentioning him 
first, said that his group of pictures “ex- 
presses so much personality, such verve and 
freedom of gesture that you almost lose 
sight of its equally evident quality of good 
drawing and discipline, which is also to be 
reckoned with.” The Eagle says his “stark, 
precisely painted portraits of small town 
shops and rows of frame houses is a dis- 
tinctive note among such traditional subjects 
as harbor views, village scenes and informal 
aspects of the country. This is not the 
Burchfield-Hopper point of view of regard- 
ing similar subjects, but a new point of 
view and method applied to painting the 
American scene.” 

* * * 


_At the 38th annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors now being held at the American 
Fine Arts Building first prize was awarded 
to Alice Schille for a portrait entitled “Mrs. 
D.” First honorable mention went to Ger- 
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trude Fiske and second to Malvina Hoffman. 
The landscape prize was won by Ethel Pad- 
dock, with first honorable mention to Su- 
sette S. Keast and second to Irma Rene 
Koen. The water color prize went to Cor- 
olyn G. Bradley, with first honorable men- 
tion to Anne Heyward Taylor. Honorable 
mention for miniatures was awarded to 
Mabel R. Welch for “Belinda.” 

Perhaps most interesting of all the re- 
views was that of Mrs. Read in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, who declared that “even so tra- 
ditional and conservative a group as the 
Women Painters and Sculptors forges ahead 
in quality.” She referred to them as “that 
most indefatigable of organizations,” and 
added : 

“I say indefatigable, 
American art organization, 
creed or the sex of its membership, 
assiduous in letting the world know 
its activities, of which there are 
The present exhibition is, from the 
of view of size, the most important 
annual activities. It consists of the work 
of its painter and sculptor members. This 
year’s showing is well chosen and is super- 
latively well hung. Even a very bad show 
would be transformed under such expert 
manipulation, and this does not happen to 
be a bad show, but one of more than average 
standard. Of course it must always be 
borne in mind that this organization bears 
the same relation to current tendencies 
among the more independent women painters 
as the Academy does to the modern move- 
ment, as a whole, if its point of view is 
by no means as limited. It is not consti- 
tutionally opposed to the modern or unaca- 
demic point of view. It would gladly show 
the work of the more independent women 
artists, but these prefer less traditional ex- 
hibition vehicles. The result is, therefore, 


because no other 
whatever its 
is so 
about 
many. 
point 
of its 


an exhibition reflecting the academic point 
of view as expressed by women. 

“And it is for this reason impossible to 
draw any general deductions from it con- 
cerning woman’s future contribution to the 
fine arts. This is the type of picture that 
women have contributed to exhibitions ever 
since they have painted well enough to pass 
the jury test. The most important deduc- 
tion and generalization possible is that 
women, as a sex, paint better than they did 
a generation ago. Which is perhaps only 
another way of deducing the fact, whatever 
the source of the deduction, that with in- 
creased facilities for work, with the libera- 
tion from psychological, social and physio- 
logical inhibitions, women will eventually 
produce creative work which does not need 
the modifying, apologetic femin'ne prefix— 
women’s work.” 

x * * 

About a score of oils and water colors 
by Edward Hopper, “stark” renderings of 
the American scene, executed with “bald 
exactitude,” but “lifted from the photo- 
graphic by their definite emotional quality” 
—to use a few of the terms employed by 
the critics—made up the new exhibition at 
the Rehn Galleries. Most of them had al- 
ready been sold. 

Burchfield and Hopper are leaders of a 
school which has got under the skin of 
America. “The subjects,” according to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “form the background of 
the majority of adult Americans. Ugly, 
sordid, commonplace, they are part of our 
consciousness and we are bound to them 
with the strong ties of early impressions.” 

The Sun: “He is not satirical, like Mr. 
Burchfield, and doesn’t get into a passion 
over the horrors of our cheap suburbs, but 
laughs sympathetically at the houses that 
are just queer enough to be quaint. 





——— 


There is such a thirst among Americans 
to see ourselves recorded, that it is alto. 
gether likely that Mr. Hopper’s Productions 
will be over-valued rather than under, They 
are the simple: they present no obstacles to 
the ordinary person’s perceptions, and they 
will stand out well in a_ public gallery, 
Hence the public galleries will acquire them 
and the ordinary people will huzzah,” 

The Post went deeper: “In looking at 
these canvases could one suppose for a 
fraction of a second that any one but an 
American painted them—an American who 
feels American life symbolized by the world 
it has created for itself and has in turn been 
modified by? In his own idiom this artist 
speaks, for his particular message could 
not be uttered in another language. Color, 
line, design, beauty of broken light planes, 
fine balance of heavy masses, slow rhythms 
traveling through the whole canvas or break- 
ing against each other in sudden swift ec. 
static movement—these’ are some of the 
words in his vocabulary, but one must 
realize them combined into the harmonious, 
sonorous speech that these canvases utter 
before considering analysis.” 

And the Times: “Hopper, supremely him. 
self, sure of what he is after, seeks ever 
the esthetic confluence of that ‘something 
inside me and something outside, as he 
puts it; strives to ‘personalize the rainpipe’ 
The rainpipe is, of course, a symbol; and 
as one examines these fine new canvases, 
how comprehensive, how satisfyingly right 
the symbol seems. Everything is, indeed, 
‘personalized,’ comes vividly alive at his 
touch. Yet a‘l, too, is schooled into perfect 
coherence by a cool, suffusing intellectual 
clarity, which ‘fixes’ the passing show ina 


-bath of permanence.” 


* * * 
Henry McBride of the Sun thinks that 
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Dodge Macknight is too much of a gentle- 
man to be a great artist, and that Boston, 
which loves him, has too much social de- 
corum to nurture genius. The Macknight 
water colors at the Babcock Galleries caused 
him to write this: 

“Dodge Macknight would obey all the 
laws if he could. Fortunately nobody can, 
not even Mr. Macknight; and just enough 
of what the most correct citizens of Boston 
would call ‘naughtiness,’ but which I include 
under the old term, ‘nature,’ seeps into his 
work to prevent its being called hopelessly 
academic. It does weigh in at the end as 
academic; but I feel that if the artist could 
only have forgotten for longer than a min- 
ute that all Boston was looking at him, he 
might have escaped such a fatality. In other 
words, he sold his birthright, probably with- 
out knowing it, for a mess of potted beans. 

“Where Mr. Macknight falls below our 
Mr. Marin is in trusting to manners rather 
than to inspiration. Mr. Marin—perhaps he 
won't mind the peculiar use of words—is 
not a gentleman, but an artist. He stops 
right in the middle of a page when he finds 
his gas has given out and descends to earth. 
Cézanne does the same. All the moderns 
do. The one thing they cannot stand is a 
platitudinous statement. Mr. Macknight 
sees a lovely motif in nature, starts bravely 
after it, gets some of it and then, scarcely 
daring to believe that there is such a thing 
as an intelligent public, proceeds to make 
his statement accessible to the duller intel- 
lects. He continues his theme up to the 
very edges of the paper, polishing it off, 
refining it and covering it with sugar icing. 
The product makes an unquestionable ap- 
peal to good taste. If good taste were the 
sum total of art it would rank 90 per cent. 
As a work of genius, however, it ranks 
about 12 or 14 per cent. For Mr. Marin 
the figures can be exactly reversed.” 

* * x 


Two exhibitions of miniatures were held, 
that of the American Society of Miniature 





Painters at the Grand Central Art Galleries 
and that of the Brooklyn Society of Minia- 
ture Painters at the Brooklyn Museum. 
Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times said 
that the miniaturists of America had strug- 
gled for more than half a century without 
very much aid from the writers on art, and 
added : 

“Now, however, it is a bounden duty to 
say publicly that the miniature exhibitions 
of this year show many more positive ex- 
amples of thoughtful, interesting work than 
in recent years; work quite equal to all but 
the best miniatures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the best of today rather better 
than the best of yesterday. One or two 
would—and should—be rapturously received 
by collectors, could they be antedated sev- 
enty years and thus assume the prestige 
attached to early dating. 

“The artist whose work shows least, per- 
haps, the marks of technical fetters, the 
most personal freedom in using the legiti- 
mate technique of miniature, is Harold P. 
Murray. His portrait of a. child is deli- 
cately precise with the percision one owes 
to the small scale, and also unusually strong 
in its definition of the sitter’s personality.” 

The Herald Tribune said of the American 
Society’s show: “The technical seriousness 
and accomplishment of our miniaturists are 
on a gratifying plane. But we are not 
quickly or very generously rewarded when 
we search for the artist with the best of all 
warrants, a distinctive, interesting style. 
Evidently the members are not indifferent 
to this factor, for they have given the 
Boardman prize to the most individualized 
painting in the room. Eulabee Dix’s ‘Mrs. 
Henry Strater.’ It is a fine performance 
and especially in the broad, painter-like 
handling of brilliant color. It proves that 
a certain largeness of effect is compatible 
with restricted scale. ; 

“We fail to see the validity of that en- 
deavor which has added several landscapes 
and studies in still life to the show.. The 
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professional miniaturist doubtless knows her 

own business best, but, for the life of use, 

we cannot find a mountain peak on a small 

fragment of ivory exactly impressive.” 
‘°--@ 

The quality of “fantasy and imagination” 
plays through the art of Simka Simkho- 
vitch, according to the Brooklyn Eagle. 
An exhibition of his circus subjects, mingled 
with some New England pictures, was held 
at Marie Sterner’s Galleries. The Eagle 
found him to be “primarily concerned with 
a statement of the beauty and fantasy of 
the subject and such purely esthetic prob- 
lems as the play of light and shadow on 
forms and surfaces.” 

The Times: “The equipoise of the per- 
formers might be said to be symbolic of the 
repose which the artist has embodied in 
these conceptions, for, even though many 
of the figures are in rapid movement, they 
give the impression of being lightly sus- 
pended in space.” 

The Herald Tribune refers to him as 
“an artist who knows how to draw, how 
to use color with soft, agreeable results— 
something of a poet in his conception and 
treatment of life. The circus theme, a safe 
one for any artist to win friends by, is 
engagingly handled. Simkhovitch is just 
naive enough to be, at times, delightfully 
droll, as for instance in his observation of 
the doll-like figure of a tight-rope dancer 
in the middle of her act.” 

The Post: “It is both an ingenuous and 
a sophisticated art which relies not at all 
upon the mode of the day, but rather upon 





a strength of esthetic conviction which it 
so clearly expresses.” 
* * * 


Paul Burlin, pioneer American modernist 
who now paints in Paris, got scolded by the 
New York critics because of his exhibition 
at the De Hauke Galleries. “Like many ex- 
patriates,” said the Post, “Mr. Burlin goes 
the French one better. by adopting their 
artistic affectations. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that he can draw, and also that he 
can get other colors on his palette than the 
turgid browns that prevail. But the greater 
part of the show seems to be distortion for 
its own sake, surely not for art’s, and a 
great deal of muddy color. It is a rather 
depressing exhibition as a whole.” 

The Herald Tribune: “The collection is 
one of puzzling contrasts. One or two of 
the drawings and the fine ‘Torso’ amongst 
the pastels, suggest a capable draftsman who 
could do, one would say, what he liked. 
But the paintings are marked by no quality 
in the pigment whatever and the modern- 
istic conception of form and design they 
present is unlovely and uninteresting.” 

The Times: “It is all very well for Mr. 
Burlin’s catalogue biographer to assert that 
‘it matters not where this American painter 
may live, he still is the youth of skyscrapers 
and the strong young man of the South- 
west’; but place can have its potency, too, 
especially if the place be Paris; and this 
art may to some appear surcharged with 
French ideals and theorems. One 
has a hunch that this very able artist is 
going to arrive ultimately at a point of 
departure more saliently his own.” 





es 


Houston Sales $40,000 

Twenty-five paintings and pieces of sculp. 
ture totaling approximately $40,000 in price 
were sold at the exhibition held at th. 
Museum of Fine Arts in Houston, Texas, 
and arranged by the Grand Central Ar 
Galleries of New York. 

Five paintings by Bruce Crane were sold, 
and there sculptures by Harriet Frishmyth, 
Others whose works found buyers include 
Frederick Waugh, Walter Ufer, Mabel 
Conkling, Hovsep Pushman, Gardner Sy. 
mons, Edward Berge, W. Elmer Schofield, 
Anna Fisher, Arthur Crisp, Ivan Olinsky, 
Hobart Nichols and Anna Hyatt Hunting. 
ton. Sargent’s “Antique Shop” found a 
home in Texas. 

















Washington Water Color Show 


Few Washington artists are represented at 
the thirty-first annual exhibition of the 
Washington Water Color Club at the Cor- 
coran Gallery, observes the Post. Sixty 
out-of-town artists are there. Altogether 
240 water colors and prints are shown. The 
Star remarks the vogue of flower paintings, 
but says landscapes predominate, to secure 
which the artists “have gone far afield.” 





$180,000 Gainsborough Sold 

The New York papers printed reproduc- 
tions of Gainsborough’s “Sir William 
Draper, K. B.,” which the John Levy Gal- 
leries has just sold to an unnamed New York 
collector for $180,000. The fame of the 
subject was literary, and he was the first to 
reply to the famous Letters of Junius, 
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L In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 








Where Gothic Carving Meets Renaissance | Lighting Antiques 


Abbott's Stall. 


Gothic and Renaissance merge most cur- 
iously in a superb early XVIth century ab- 
bot’s stall which has just been acquired 
by the Cleveland Museum of art; for, al- 
though the design of the carving is Gothic, 
three Italian Renaissance medallions appear. 
This shows that the stall belongs to that 
interesting period when the classical Italian 
influence was just beginning to assert itself 
in the architecture of Gothic France. 

Three years ago an article in Revue du 
Vrai ct du Beau said this stall was “the 
most beautiful of its kind known in France. 
Those of Cluny and those of the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs are much more modest in 
comparison, and as we have observed, they 


are furniture and not veritable monumental 
Stalls.” 














As can be seen by the accompanying re- 
Production, the Cleveland acquisition is a 
“veritable monumental stall.’ The seat is 
high, as befits an abbot, and the panelled 
back is carved with a Jesse tree cut in 
high relief and polychromed. The canopy 
above is rich with intricate tracery. 


—— 
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Gothic French, XVIth Century. 


Wine to yield its full complement of joy 
to the oenophilist must be used under certain 
conditions, with certain foods and at certain 
temperatures. May not similar rules apply 
to antiques? One of them is suggested by 
E. F. Strange in his “Page for Collectors” 
in the Jllustrated London News. He begins: 

“There is a large and increasing number 
of people who, without being collectors in 
the strict sense of the word, yet like to have 
and to use beautiful old furniture and other 
domestic equipment. I wonder if it ever 
occurs to many of them that their treasures 
were made to be seen by the comfortable 
light of candles. One is so accustomed 
nowadays to the high power and extraordi- 
nary conveniences of the electric light— 
abolishing shadows which ought to be cher- 
ished, and putting all color into a forced 
scale with which nothing but an ultra-mod- 
ern painting can cope—that the old, grateful 
chiaroscuro of the home is apt to be for- 
gotten. Yet it inspired the work of all the 
best painters of interiors; while no modern 
arrangement of lighting can equal that of 
the dining-room of our eighteenth-century 
forefathers, with its rich reflections on the 
polished wood from candelabra, fine glass 

(not unprovided with good wine, merely as 
an aid to the color scheme, of course), and 
a benign group cf ancestral portraits looking 
down from paneled walls. The tendency of 
modern life is forced toc much toward the 
pitch of the theatre.” 

The writer then treats of the subject 
“Candles and Candlesticks.’ The wax of 
“period” candles was costly, a pound of it 
being equal to the price of four days of 
common laborer. The old candlesticks were 
made for those who could afford luxuries, 





and they were—luxurious. 
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Antiques 














Opportunity 

The last number of THe Art Dicest told 
of the good luck of Mrs. Charles S. Pills- 
bury of Minneapolis, whose William and 
Mary mirror, bought in a negro cabin for 
$1.00, was included in an exhibition at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. It now de- 
velops that in the same exhibition Frederick 
W. Leuhring showed an inlaid Hepplewhite 











card tab‘e which he picked up for a few 
dollars in a small New Jersey town when 
he was athletic instructor at Princeton, and 
an early American highboy which he bought 
in two sections each in a different place in 
New Jersey and at a different time. 

“The prices attained by American furni- 
ture,” says the Institute’s Bulletin, “have led 
collectors of moderate purse to look upon it 
as a closed field. But the fact remains that, 
with a knowledge of the forms, a good eye 
and a generous dash of luck, pieces of value 
are still to be had for little money.” 





Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 
of the art dealers of the world. 
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C. CHIANTELLI & CO. 


Restorer ef Any Valuable Object ef Art 
Paintings Eelined fer the Trade 








673 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 








THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC 8T., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Call at our new location. Extensive and rare col- 
iques. 


lection of real Ant 
P. H. AND 8. E. H. SAFFORD 
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Antiques Tariff 


That importers of antique furniture be 
made to pay a duty of 331-3 per cent, aq 
valorem was the demand made upon con. 
gress in a hearing before the House Ways 
and Means Committee of representatives of 
the furniture manufacturers of the United 
States. Robert W. Irwin, speaking for the 
organized manufacturers, and Embury Pal. 
mer, for the Palmer and Embury Manufac- 
turing Company, told the committee that 
several million dollars worth of newly made 
furniture is being imported duty-free into 
the United States annually and sold here 
as antiques more than a hundred years olf, 

Many of the articles are so well made 
from old wood, they said, that they deceive 
the customs officials. Experts often cannot 
distinguish them from genuine pieces made 
in the period epochs. They take the place of 
much American furniture for use in Ameri- 
can households. Mr. Irwin declared that at 


; least 60 per cent. of imported European 


“antique” furniture is newly-made, and that 
not more than 25 per cent. of such importa- 
tions have genuine’ historical or educational 
value. 

It would be a calamity if the activities of 
the small-fry, crooked antiquarians, most of 
whom swarm from abroad, and of which 
there are many hundreds in America, should 
lead congress to put a tariff bar on genuine 
antiques. 


Italy Silent on Discovery 
Not a word has come out of Italy as to 
whether the Fascist government has found 
to be genuine or not the manuscript “by 
Stradivarius” which an antique dealer in 
Bergamo claims he discovered in the hidden 
drawer of an ancient desk that once be- 
longed to the bosom friend of the great 
violin maker. No sooner had he made the 
announcement than the government swooped 
down on him. If the document contains the 
secrets of Stradivarius, Italy could make 

herself the violin maker of the world. 
“But even if certain secrets are now to be 
revealed,” comments the Nation, “the ques- 
tion will still remain whether any modern 
craftsman can possibly supply the skill and 
workmanship which marked the old masters.” 
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GALLERIES 














WORKS 
OF ART 


27 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 


203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 














J. B. NEUMANN 


New Art Circle and Print Room 
35 W. 57th St., New York 


Graphisches Kabinett, MUENCHEN 
Neumann & Nierendorf, BERLIN 
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Decorations 
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“T ochinvarish” 


When the Art Directors Club, of New 
York, arranged that Joseph Platt, interior 
decorator, should tell at one of its dinners 
what he had recently found in Europe, and 
that Lee Simonson, editor of Creative Art, 
also should speak, it sent out a letter to 
members which, when disseminated far and 
wide, may hurt certain sensibilities. THe 
Arr Dicest herewith disseminates its first 
two paragraphs: 

“With their plowshares beaten into crit- 
jeal sabers, a herd of young Lochinvars 
have come out of the Middle West’ to tell 
the world just what is what in the realm of 
art; brash legions of high-school boys are 
kaping from graduation to the staffs of our 
better magazines, beating their presump- 
tuous tom-toms of criticism; otherwise un- 
occupied females are corralling the suscep- 
tible denizens of the hinterland into art 
circles and telling them ‘how it should be 
done; from all sides goes up a medicine- 
man howl of art, art, art! The most spec- 
tacular thing about this howl is the fact 
that few of those doing the howling produce 
even a scintilla of art or anything else. 
The real artists, the authentic creators, are 
so busy actually performing, that they have 

















Exhibition of 
Handwrought Silver 
and 
Handwrought Jewellery 
by 
AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST CRAFTSMEN 


The Little Gallery 


29 W. 56th St. New York 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Ancient (hinese Works 
of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS : Accredited by Great Museums 
and Connoisseurs 
CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 
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ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ANTIQUE BROCADES 
WORKS OF ART 
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Alphonse Te. Leovencon 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 


Paris Monte Car_o 




















Decorative Arts Show for San Francisco 





One of the features of San Francisco’s 
second Decorative Arts Exhibition, which 
will be held from Feb. 25 to March 9 at the 
Woman’s City Club, will be a panel by 
Jacques Schnier lent by Mrs. Florence Al- 
ston Swift of Berkeley. Carved in black 
walnut, it is a part of the decorations of a 
modernistic room, all the furniture for 
which has been specially designed, much of 
it being built into the room permanently. 
Schnier’s over mantel is so set in the panel- 
ing of the wall that it can be removed at any 
time. 

The Decorative Arts Exhibition, inaugu- 





Black Walnut Panel by Jacques Schnier. 


rated last year, is open to all artists residing 
in California. It includes contemporary 
work in furniture, textiles, wall decoration, 
sculpture, wood carving, ceramics, fresco 
painting, metal work, tooled leather and 
decorated screens. The venture is sponsored 
by the Women’s City Club and the San 
Francisco Society of Women Artists. 

The exhibition will include complete en- 


| sembles which are to be arranged either by 


individuals or by groups of artists. These 
ensembles will be arranged in alcoves, and 
will include furniture, textiles, wall decora- 
tions, sculpture and so on. 





little or no time to add their voices to the 
hokum and the braying. 

“Tt is as difficult to hear the voice of 
some one who really knows and does some- 
thing about art as it is to find an oasis in 
the Sahara Desert. But there are oases, 
and the opportunity to delight in one for 
a brief moment is now at hand.” 

Then the Art Directors announces its 
dinner and the two speakers. 





The Basis of High Prices 

A family in Guernsey, England, bought 
for a modest sum in 1790 a set of fourteen 
unassuming Hepplewhite chairs. |Descend- 
ents who were careful householders kept 
them without injury, and they were sold 
in London the other day for $7,250. Such 
prices make the amateur gasp and seek an 
explanation, and the explanation was given 
by a famous English prefessional collector 


to a writer for the Christian Science Mon- | 


itor. 

He pointed out that the examples which 
realize such sensational prices are so-called 
“museum” pieces. The piece, that is to say, 
apart from the toning and mellowing in- 
fluence of time, is in the same state and 
condition as that in which it left the maker’s 
hands one and a half or two centuries pre- 
viously. It has, further, never been French- 
polished, knocked about, or restored, and the 
compound interest on its original modest 
cost fer, say 150 years, would alone make it 
worth a handsome sum today. 

The facts that, as in the case of the 14 
chairs, there was a traceable “pedigree” in 
the form of the original invoice; that the 








furniture was a matched set; that it had 
withstood the searching examination of the 
experts of a famous London salesroom, 
would all contribute to the high price real- 


ized. 





Scion of Potters Dead 

William A. noted 
line of American potters, and manager of 
the Dedham Pottery, died in Dedham, Mass., 
aged 64. His forefathers were potters in 
England, and his great grandfather estab- 
lished a pottery in New Jersey which still 
bears his name. Other ancestors established 
works in Chelsea, East Boston and Morris- 
town, Pa. 

Vases made by Mr. Robertson won honors 
in expositions at Paris, Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis. He produced collectors’ 
pieces, which are much prized. 


Robertson, last of a 





Still Life 
Ruddy sheen of a copper bowl, 
Flame high-lights, rich umber shadows ; 
A sinall jade Buddha 
Curiously carved 
And 2 slim exotic black candle 
In an old silver candlestick. 
These repose upon a drift 
Of smoke-blue velvet; 
And I, with paint and brushes, 
Labor to fix on canvas 
The mysterious meaning 
And subtle significance 
Of a bowl and a Buddha 
And a slim black candle. 

—G. Henry. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 











The Illustrators 


Using as a starting point an exhibition 
by commercial illustrators at the Arts Club 
in Washington, Leila Mechlin, critic of the 
Star, who is likewise secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, frankly discusses 
the present status of illustration in America. 

“Perhaps comparatively few realize the 
changes that are taking place at the present 
time in the art of illustration,” she says. 
“Thirty or forty years ago this art flour- 
ished because of the demand by the current 
magazines for illustrative material. Some 
of our foremost painters began as illustra- 
tors. For instance, Winslow Homer, E. A. 
Abbey, John Alexander and a host of others, 
besides those who specialized in illustration, 
such as A. B. Frost and Reginald Birch. 
These men for the most part worked in 
pen and ink or in charcoal and crayon. 
Then came the invention of the half-tone 
process, and a new era set in. The wood 
engraving and the wood cut very soon went 
out., Wash drawings took the place of 
those in which line chiefly was employed. 

“Within the last few years a still greater 
change has come over the illustrators’ world. 
This change has been induced by the almost 
universal adoption of illustrative advertis- 
ing. Some of our best artists give now the 
larger portion of their time to this so-called 
commercial work. Why? Because it brings 
in the largest. returns, and, after all, one 
must make a living. 

“Because the magazines could not com- 
pete with their advertisers, financially, sev- 
eral of the leading monthly publications have 
within the last year or two practically aban- 
doned illustration. To some this might 
seem a bad omen for the future of illus- 
tration, but as the one avenue is closed an- 
other avenue is opened, the avenue of news- 
paper illustration. Some of the finest draw- 
ings that have been made during the past 
two years have been done to order for news- 
papers. 

“The cartoonist’s art and the art of the 
caricaturist has never had wider scope than 
it has today, though it has been perpet- 
ually in vogue for a great many years, and 
not only in vogue, but a strong instrument 
influencing public opinion.” 








THE STAGE OF LONDON LIFE 


Free Orators Free Flower Shows Free Bands FreeAir Free Society 








Underground Railway Poster. 


As a foreword to its catalogue of the 
exhibition of London Underground Railway 
Posters, held during the month of January, 
the Worcester Museum printed this: 

“Though American advertising methods 
are the most efficient and far-reaching in the 
world, the arts of design employed in adver- 
tising are more fully developed abroad. This 
is especially true of England, where the 
graphic arts, fostered by such men as Will- 
iam Morris, Walter Crane, and Lovat Fraser, 
have achieved a high degree of excellence. 
Today English posters, particularly those 
put out by the railroads to encourage travel, 
are treasured by many collectors, and Lon- 
don underground railway posters setting 
forth the charms of London and its environs 
are known the world over.” 





The Boston Transcript had a review of 


Museums Seek Worcester’s British Poster Show 


the exhibition written by Albert Franz 
Cochrane, now its art critic in place of Har. 
ley Perkins, who was quoted so much by 
Tue Art Dicest in 1927 and 1928. He 
referred to the Worcester Museum as “ap 
institution of art which extends its walls 
with hospitable indiscrimination to Titian 
and to Gauguin,-to El Greco and to Odilon 
Redon, to Gilbert Stuart and to Roger Fry.” 

“While the posters were collected pri- 
vately,” said the Transcript, “and the 
Worcester showing was the only public exhi- 
bition contemplated by their owner, requests 
for their loan have already been made by 
several of the larger mid-Western museums, 

“Tt is but a short two months ago that the 
Duke of York attended a luncheon given by 
the British Poster Advertising Association 
to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the poster in England. During his ad- 
dress the duke referred to the poster of the 
underground as ‘The Poor Man’s Picture 
Gallery.’ ‘It is,’ he added, ‘a picture gal- 
lery which is open day and night all the 
ee 

“The posters are not stereotype nor are 
they bizarre in their composition, and their 
coloring is refined, not startlingly crude. 
They do not command attention solely by 
being clever or stunty. The work of mature 
artists, they appeal directly to the imagina- 
tion and hold one’s attention.” 





The Popularity of Piranesi 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts pro- 
poses to devote more of its space to the 
graphic arts because of the great wealth of 
the Herschel V. Jones gift of prints. In 
February it will show a group of etchings 
by Piranesi and Canaletto. “The popularity 
of Piranesi’s plates has never waned,” says 
the Institute Bulletin. “His depiction of the 
picturesque ruins of antiquity seems to hold 
perennial interest for collector and public 
alike. Among the important plates to be 
shown are the ‘Temple of Concord,’ ‘Ponte 
Laguno,’ ‘Interior of the Temple of Nep- 
tune’ and one of the Colosseum series. Cana- 
letto is better known as a painter, but he 





produced a number of fine etchings.” 














Portrait of an Actor 
P. V. Williams 





EXPOSITION 


of RUSSIAN ARTS & HANDICRAFTS 
February Ist to March Ist 


More than eight hundred paintings, etchings, drawings, and plastiques, represent- 
ing every school and every important painter of present day Russia. 

The peasant handicrafts of Russia—gay carvings, toys, linens, ivories, enamel 
ware, illuminations—hundreds of rare examples of peasant art, from every section 


Grand Central Palace 


46TH STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Sponsored by 
AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 


Peasant Arts and Handicrafts Department 


of Russia. 
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Etchers’ Annual 


The Philadelphia Society of Etchers, now 
two years old, like the Printmakers’ Society 
of California, presents a print each season 
to its patrons, or lay members. The 1929 
gift is Clifford Addams’ “Gondolas,” de- 
scribed by the Public Ledger as “a delicate 
and exquisite fantasy of gondolas, a bridge 
and a pageantry of figures.” It was in- 
cluded in the second annual exhibition, which 
has just been held at the Print Club. 

The Inquirer thought the 1929 exhibition 
“onsiderably better than its predecessor. 
There is a wider choice of themes, with 
more Philadelphia and American subjects, 
as well as a greater diversity in manner and 
mood. Modernism is by no means rampant 
in this collection, though there are some 
evidences of the application of certain of 
its tenets in the work of Ralph Pearson 
and William Meyerowitz.” 

The Public Ledger said: “Curiously, per- 
haps, portraits are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The interest in people takes a dif- 
ferent turn. It is not so much the individual 
as the type, and what the type does. Not 
so much the face and figure as the mode of 
living, the individual linked inseparably with 
a definite environment. The American in 
America; the Irishman in Ireland.” 





Old Paper for Prints 


A. Rigdon Read wrote this for the Print 
Letter of the Print Makers Society of Cali- 
fornia : 

“Those members who print their own 
color-woodcuts may have discovered the 
difficulty of securing just the right paper. 
There are scores of kinds of imported papers 
from Japan, mostly machine made, and alto- 
gether too mechanically perfect to please any 
one at all sensitive to the feel, texture, sur- 
face and color—and more particularly, to the 
printing possibilities. 

“Recently, I soaked some old paper from 
the backs of several Japanes prints. It was 
definitely known that these were at least sev- 
enty years old. The resulting prints that I 
made on these few sheets were such a joy 
that occasionally I dream of finding enough 
of it to print an entire edition of one of my 
favorite subjects. 

“What are its particular qualities? Well, 
to begin with, it has a lovely creamy color, 


and age has given it a peculiarly translucent 
appearance. Then the old paper seems to be 
full of long silky fibers, which give life and 
variety to the surface. It is soft to the 
touch; it seems to need less sizing; and it is 
a pleasure to print on it. Every patch of 
color appears soft and luminous. 

“Once you have tried a really fine paper, 
you will find that you have become far more 
sensitive to the quality of your prints. And 
of course it is a part of an artist’s business 
to become sensitive to his materials.” 





“The Deadly Parallel” 


Tue Art Dicest in its Ist January num- 
ber printed a poem entitled “A Japanese 
Print,” by Ruth Mason Rice. It had been 
sent in by a subscriber and was marked 
“Out of a subscriber’s scrap book.” It ran: 


A curve for the shore, 
A line for the sea, 
A tint for the sky 
Where the sunrise will be. 


A stroke for a gull, 
A sweep for the main, 
The skill to do more 
With the will to refrain. 


On January 17 the New York Sun printed 
the following, entitled “Woodcut” and signed 
“Olive R. Hollinwood” : 


The mountain—a score, 

A blot for a tree, 

A blank for the place 

Where the heavens should be; 
A notch for a bird, 

A line for the plain; 

The skill to do more 

With the art to refrain. 





Early American Engravers 

A group of early American engravings 
from the Goodspeed collection, acquired by 
the Worcester Museum nearly twenty years 
ago, was shown in January. It included the 
work of John Foster, Peter Pelham, Rem- 
brandt Peale, Charles Willson Peale, James 
Turner, Nathaniel Hurd, Paul Revere, John 
Norman, and Edward Savage. “They rep- 
resent a process,” said the museum’s an- 
nouncement, “which was brought to great 
technical perfection in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and has now been al- 
most entirely supplemented by photography.” 





Early Illustrators 


WA DREI GVI KRISTIN. 
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“Three Christian Heroines,’ by 
Burgkmair (1473-1531). 


Hans 


At the very beginning of the printing era 
in Germany, the nation’s greatest artists be- 
came illustrators. Soon after the year 1500 
Albrecht Durer, in his own and other shops, 
printed and illustrated with wood blocks 
many books, all but a few rare copies of 
which have been dismembered so that the 
engravings might be sold separately. 

Durer’s followers also were involved in 
the making of these book illustrations. Hans 
Burgkmair (1473-1531) was one of them. 
Through the courtesy of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, there is presented herewith a 
reproduction of his woodcut, “Three Chris- 
tian Heroines,” a work of great crispness. 
The subject presents three sainted women of 
the church, standing in attitudes commonly 
given by German artists to religious por- 
traits of the period. 

This work is one of a substantial number 
of recent accessions to the Cleveland print 
collection. 











MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual. 
Etchings and other prints. Importations. 





MINNEAPOLIS - - - - - - 1200 NICOLLET 
ST. PAUL - -- - - - 4th and CEDAR 

STER - - - 21 1st Ave, 8.W. 
DULUTH - - - - - 9 SUPE ST. 




















GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1726 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ETCHINGS 











and Early English Furniture 














ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS 
GALLERY 
Etchings 
Sporting and Marine Prints 











Exhibition of 
ETCHINGS 
by 
ALFRED 
HUTTY 


at 

the New Galleries of 

KENNEDY 
& Company 


785 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








by Alfred Hutty 








415 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





Mountain Birches (Drypoint) 


During February 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








Blanche’s Book 


“Art has so long worked and starved in 
garrets that when it moves into more com- 
fortable quarters its virtue is at once sus- 
pected,” says the New York Times. “That 
perennially interesting subject, the relation 
between art and money, is discussed in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes by Louis Gillet 
apropos of Jacques Blanche’s latest book. 
The chapter which particularly engages his 
attention is on ‘Art and Speculation.’ It is 
apparent, he says, that during the last twenty 
years, and especially since the war, the ways 
of art have changed no less than those of 
literature. 

“In the days of Cézanne and Manet the 
only means which the general public had of 
knowing what was going on in the world of 
art was to visit the Salon. Nowadays the 
Salon has lost its importance. It is only 
one exhibition among hundreds of others 
which take place almost all the year round. 
Art now seeks out the public and beckons at 
every crossroads. The displays of the Rue 
La Boétie and the Rue de la Seine extend 
even to the sidewalks. A new gallery is 
opened every day, and each does its best to 
attract a clientele. 

“The shop spirit has come in, and the same 
devices are used to sell paintings as for cos- 
metics or toilet water. Advertising dis- 
places criticism. Manipulation of opinion, 
cornering the work of a certain artist, con- 
trol of quotations, quite in the manner of the 
Stock Exchange, have made painting a busi- 
ness like any other. The long and often vain 
waiting for recognition and financial success 
which was the lot of the masters in other 
days is not accepted by the younger genera- 
tion. They want success at thirty, fine 
homes and expensive cars. 

“After all, this business side of art, as M. 
Gillet admits, is not entirely new. Rem- 
brandt himself was known for the high 
prices that he demanded. Even the art 
dealer, that demon of commercialism in art 
today, was not unknown, in principle, to him. 
He had agents who placed his work profit- 
ably in Paris. Art dealers only follow their 
own trade, and if art is a game to them 
rather than a religion, it is still to their 
interest to select good cards. 





Vaudoyer Honored 


By bestowing the Grand Prix de l’Acad- 
émie, the highest award at its disposal this 
year, on Monsieur Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, the 
French Academy honors not only a distin- 
guished poet and novelist, but also one of 
France’s ablest critics of the fine arts. 

While remaining thoroughly open-minded 
in regard to the modernist schools, Monsieur 
Vaudoyer, as descendant of a line of famous 
architects, always manifests a distinct pre- 
dilection for the classical and traditional. 
His criticisms in L’Echo de Paris, as in 
many other newspapers and periodicals, are 
marked by judicious eclecticism expressed 
in elegant language. Moreover, he has done 
much good pioneer work in bringing to light 
hidden, under-valuated or forgotten artists 
relegated to the obscurities of provincial 
galleries. He is just now preparing a book 
on the three Vernets. 

M. Vaudoyer is extremely well-versed in 
the traditions, literary and artistic, of Pro- 
vence, a part of France to which he has 
already devoted two volumes. It is in one 
of these that he has written: “I do not think 
that it is altogether a paradox to say that 
Roman monuments in France are, taken as 
a whole, if not more important, at least 
more perfect than those present in Italy. 
The Pont du Gard surpasses any aqueduct 
in the Campania.” As to the Arena at 
Nimes and that at Arles, they are, says M. 
Vaudoyer, of unanimously attested beauty. 





“Art has indubitably sunk, M. Gillet feels, 
since the days when paintings were attached 
to the walls in churches or hung above an 
altar as objects of veneration by the faithful. 
Paintings were made for Church or State, 
God or the Prince, and shared in their glory. 
‘It must be admitted that art suffers today 
from having lost its soul and from enduring, 
like all the rest of the modern world, the 
tyranny of money.’ If this is true, money 
has proved in some ways a benevolent despot. 
It has at least contributed toward that ten- 
dency which M. Gillet remarks, to bring art 
down from its hallowed sanctuary, where the 
faithful are only too few, and make it a 
part of the lives of all of us—an everyday 
thing, but none the less beautiful.” 




















GALERIE LOCARNO 


Paintings 
by 


Old & Modern Masters 


15, RUE LAFFITTE, PARIS 
Telephone: Provence 37.52 











“The remain of Roman antiquity in Italy 
possess a nativeeloquence not to be found in 
Provence. But in Provence (and here I do 
not think I am in error) they present ties 
with Nature which the archzologists on the 
other side of the Alps have almost always 
broken. Up to the present (who can tell 
what the restorers may have in reserve for 
them?) the ruins of Caesar’s Gaul are in 
most cases surrounded with vegetation, 
They do not give that impression of being 
open air museums which is felt in other 
places and which is so little cheerful. This 
union of monuments with Nature is nowhere 
more harmonious than in the neighborhood 
of Aix-en-Provence, at Vernégues, where 
still a veritable Sacred Grove is extant.” 





David and Napoleon 

The greatest of artists have had to obey 
those who commissioned them, even to the 
extent of putting falsehood upon canvas 
to decisive future generations. 

Norval Richardson in his newly pub 
lished “Mother of Kings,” tells how Na- 
poleon outwitted on one occasion the woman 
who bore him but who did not always ap- 
prove his strategy. She opposed his ambi- 
tion to become emperor, and stayed away 
from his coronation. When he saw her 
again he gently chided her and said: “But 
I have found a way to win a victory—even 
over you. You are going down in history 
as having approved of every step I took. 
I have ordered David to make your por- 
trait the dominating one in his painting of 
the coronation.” 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BOOKS FOR ARTISTS 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, ETC. 


“Art Manuals’’—‘‘How to Use Water Col- 
ours’’—‘‘Sketching from Nature’’—‘‘Ani- 
mal Painting’’—‘‘Introduction to Study of 
— profusely illustrated; each, 


1.00. 
ee Art Booklets’’—Eack, 15c. 
0.1 ‘Renasco’’—interesting revival of 
Renaissance work. 


No. 2 ‘‘Dargeena’’—on washable paint- 
ing, —- and diamante. 

No.3 ‘‘Barbola’’—a popular craft, easy 
to wank for many uses. 

No.4 ‘‘Stenciling’’—for decorating home 
articles in colors. 

No.5 ‘‘Pen Painting’’—a refined, charm- 
ing craft in colors. 

No.6 ‘‘Newinlac’’—art of decoration with 
new brush lacquer. 

No. 7 ‘‘Lampshade Painting’’—Many ways 


to decorate, illustrated. 
Send 25 cents for “Booklet’’ and complete 
catalogue. 
Ask your dealer for Winsor & Newton's 
Colours. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ine. 
Everything for the Artist 
31 EAST 17TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 




















Landscape 
Painting 
eg 


John Carlson, N. A. has written a new 
book,—‘‘Elementary Principles of 

scape Painting.”’ It has 67 illustrations in 
its 13 chapters and is a logical primer for 
beginners. It costs $4.00. 


Oot tremens aaa 
National 
Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
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| In the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 














A Cataclysm 


The dispersal of the Jerome Kern collec- 
tion of rare books and manuscripts at the 
Anderson Galleries, New York, is over, and 
all auction records have been broken. The 
1,482 items brought $1,729,462.50, an average 
price per lot of $1,167. The Hoe collection 
at the same galleries in 1911-12 realized a 
higher total, $1,932,056.60, but there were 
14588 lots, so that the average was only 
$132.51, which is insignificant compared with 
the Kern prices. The Huth Library, sold at 
Sotheby's in London, realized $1,345,145.46, 
which was an average of $160.96 for the 
$357 lots—only a little better than the Hoe 
average. 

The Kern sale marks an epoch. “New 
yalues have been obtained and future bar- 
tering in rare books must take the Kern 
figures into consideration,” said the rare 
book editor of the New York Times, who 
asserted that the sale left “a sadly bewil- 
dered and disorganized rare book world 
scratching its head and wondering what it 
all means. 

“We believe that neither Mr.. Kern nor 
Mr. Kennerley [head of the Anderson Gal- 
leries] could possibly have been aware of 
the tremendous upheaval they were prepar- 
ing when they planned this sale. We are in 
the midst of some strange and powerful 
forces which are disturbing the book trade 
profoundly, and whose real significance can- 
not yet be properly understood. The high- 
price wave has struck the book market with 
a crash and the impact must have a far- 
reaching effect. 

“What will the future be? At the moment 
it is mere confusion. What is the present 
value of a ‘Tom Jones’ in contemporary calf, 
the price of which ranged from $1,500 to 
$2,000 three weeks ago? Or how much is 
Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ today, to take 
another standard book, whose worth was 
teekoned at $600 to $750? There have been 











Characteristic features are Colonial furni- 


ture, architecture, silverware, paintings, 
Sten Mtoricalty arranged and fully ée- 


.| The Colonial House awaits these 
suggestions: 


18 Plates of 9 halftone illustre- 
totaling 117 


1 Period’ Chart. ; 
1 Manual, with 21 additienal {- 
lustrations. 


All for $2.00 postpaid 
424 Madison Avenue _ New York 





a dozen or more of each offered for sale 
here this fall. Will they be absorbed imme- 
diately, or will their owners multiply their 
prices first? In short, is the speculative ele- 
ment to be injected into the book game as it 
has been in the stock market? We sincerely 
hope not.” 

The high spot of the sale was reached in 
the second half of the dispersal, when Ga- 
briel Wells had a battle royal with Dr. A. 
S. W. Rosenbach for the possession of 
Shelley’s own copy of “Queen Mab,” and 
paid $68,000 as the price of victory. This 
item sold at the same galleries in 1920 at the 
Buxton Forman sale for $6,000. 

The manuscript of 80 pages of Charles 
Lamb’s contribution to William Hone’s 
“Table Talk” was bought by Charles Sessler 
of Philadelphia for $48,000. Ten years ago 
this manuscript was bought for $2,250 by 
the late George D. Smith (the king of 
American rare book dealers, whose spectre 
passed on his death to Dr. Rosenbach), who 
sold it to Mr. Kern for $3,000. 

Dr. Rosenbach paid $17,000 for a tiny 
manuscript comprising 22 lines of Keats’ 
poem, “I Stood Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill,” 
inlaid in a volume of Keats’ “Poetical 
Works.” The same dealer outbid Mr. Wells 
and obtained the autograph manuscript of 
the first three books of Pope’s “Essay on 
Man” for $29,000. He also obtained for 
$19,500 a letter by Edgar Allan Poe in which 
the poet quoted Mrs. Browning’s opinion of 
“The Raven”; and for $15,500 a copy of the 
1664 issue of the Shakespeare third folio. 
Alwin J. Scheuer paid $17,000 for a large 
paper copy of the first edition of Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” 

And America is cutting down its national 
debt at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year! 





A Precious Burns Manuscript 

Walter M. Hill, rare book dealer of Chi- 
cago, has brought to America a letter by 
Robert Burns which constitutes the only 
known manuscripe of his famous song, “O 
My Love’s Like the Red, Red Rose.’ The 
letter, formerly owned by Dr. Maurice 
Davidson of London, was sold at auction 
for $10,000 several years ago, a record at 
that time for a Burns letter. It is undated, 
but is written to Alexander Cunningham and 
deals with the relations of the poet to Pietro 
Urbani, Italian musician who prepared six 
volumes of arrangements of Scottish songs. 
In this draft Burns does not spell the word 
“love” with a “u.” 





Would Buy Printing Landmark 

A committee of scholars in Geneva seeks 
funds to buy the Chauteau zu Truchsessen 
von Wolhussen, at Munster, where the first 
book was printed in Switzerland, in 1470, 
by Helyas Helye, six years before Caxton 
set up his press in England. The structure 
was built in the twelfth century. Helye’s 
wood press continued in use 350 years. 


Rare Books Shown 


Lovers of rare books are having a treat 
at the Boston Museum, where a comparative 
exhibition revealing the changes in typog- 
raphy and illustration is being held. The 
display extends from the earliest incunabula 
to modern volumes with Rockwell Kent as 
illustrator and Bruce Rogers as designer. 
Collectors who loaned books include W. G. 
Russell Allen, Miss Ellen Bullard, Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, Mrs. Sydney Fairbanks, 
Boies Penrose II, William A. Sargent and 
D. Berkeley Updike. 

Early books showing the derivation of the 
first types from current manuscripts are 
Apuleius’ “Opera,” printed at Rome, 1469; 
Isidorus’ “Etymologiae,” Strassburg, 1473, 
and Justinian’s “Institutiones,” Mainz, 1472, 
all of which are embellished with decora- 
tions by hand. Boccaccio’s “De Claris Mu- 
lieribus,’ Ulm, 1473, is an early illustrated 
book of Gernaan origin, and from Italy, of 
slightly later date, has come Valturius’ “De 
Re Militari,” Verona, 1483, with a hundred 
woodcuts after outline designs by Mateo di 
Pasti, showing engines, implements of war- 
fare, etc. 

A rare copy of Colonna’s “Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili” is a significant exhibit 
because of its beautiful typography, and also 
because it holds so important a place in the 
history of printing, having influenced practi- 
cally all typography subsequent to 1499, 
when it was published. A “Book of Hours” 
printed at Paris by Hardouyn, and Holbein’s 
famous “Dance of Death,” Lyons, 1538, are 
important examples of French printing. 

The exhibition proceeds on down through 
the centuries. The pioneer effort in Eng- 
land, led by Wilkam Morris and Walter 
Crane to restore the standards of good 
printing, is reflected in various books from 
William Morris’ Kelmscott Press and from 
the Vale Press of Charles Ricketts. 














THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request. 


42 East 50ru Sr. New York 

















Autographs of Great Artists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


buys and sells original autograph letters of 
celebrities. Send for price list. 
578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Est. 1887 
Publisher, The Collector, $1.00 








G. HESS, Munich 
Cat. 32 Ready 
Books XVth-XIXth Century 


Send on demand to Colleetors 











210 Palmer Bheps Ola beage 








THOMAS J. GANNON, INC. 
First Editions 
Rare Books 


665 Firta AVENUE New York City 
TELEPHONE, PLAZA 2350 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 
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AMBITIOUS GIRLS 
@ If 


You 
Like 
to Draw 
develop your ar- 
7 tistic talent—be- 

come a Commercial 
Artist — a profession 
in which you are paid 
as much as a man of 
equal ability. 
With proper training, 
women earn $40, $75, $100 and even $150 a 
week. The fascinating Federal home-study 
course contains lessons by leading artists, gives 
you personal criticism and leads rapidly to 
practical work. 

Your Art Ability Analyzed Free 

Test your natural sense of design, proportion, 
color, perspective, etc., with our Art Ability 
Questionnaire. Send for it and book “YOUR 
FUTURE” today, giving age and occupation. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL 

DESIGNING 

77 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





S ervice sees mya displayed were created by its 
For more than 80 years the Philadelphia It has been said that the present time jg 
School of Design for Women has been a | time when, on account of the resourcefulness | 
pioneer in the co-operation of schools of art | and enterprise of modern business, it is al- 
with the factory and the store, and last year | most impossible to buy anything ugly ina 
it broadened its work by arranging, for the | five and ten cent store, and Rachard F. Bach, 
benefit not only of its students, but of the | associate in industrial art at the Metropolitan 
community, an exhibition of industrial art. | Museum, New York, who made the opening 
It has now just held its second annual show | address, laid stress on the competition in 
of woven and printed textiles, furniture and | beauty that confronts industry. 
various articles contributed by American “Manufacturers, dealers and the public 
manufacturers, in its new “Edwin Forrest | alike must be brought to a keener realization 
Gallery,” already described in Tue Art | that in the art industries design is the chief 
DiceEst. te selling factor, the basis of appeal,” he said, 
The exhibition was arrnaged by Harriet | “This is true at all stages in the life history 
Sartain, dean of the school, and by Mrs. | of architecture and of furnishings, clothing 
Mary Braid Hartman, of the faculty. Man- | jewelry and every other form of industrial 
ufacturers from Philadelphia, Trenton, New | art. 
York, Boston and other cities contributed. “A game worth playing is a game worth 
The school took pride in the fact that many | learning. To restore art to industry, with- 











QUICK COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATION COURSE 


3 months—6 months—1 year 
given by 
THE FLORENCE WILDE 
STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 
under the auspices of the 
Art Alumni Asano. of ©ratt institute 
170 FIFTH AVENUE 
Five Half Days a Week in Studio 
Fee: $25.00 a month 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Direct Inquiries to 

















A. THORNTON BISHOP 105 West 40th St. required. EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Summer School in the Catskills d Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 





The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


SCHOOL IN THE CoUNTRY 
Open all year 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
INSTRUCTORS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Danie GARBER Josernu T. Pearson, Jr. Grorce Harpinc ALBERT Lagssie 
Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Il | 
Sculpture. Resident Instructors. Students may register at any time. Laren well tee 
studios. Separate dormitories for men and women, with modern conveniences. Reference 





THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 


A private school giving individual per- 
sonal attention. 
Day and Sunday classes. Enter at any time. 
911 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


DESIGNERS ART 


SCHOOL FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN FINE ARTS AND DESIGN 
L. Frank, J. G. Cowell, Directors 
REGISTER NOW FOR SPRING TERM 
Evening and Saturday Afternoon Classes 
Catalog D, 376 Boylston Street, Boston 




















HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 
BRUGES, BELGIUM 
Sailing late June. Returning early September. 
Send for descriptive announcements to 


The Boyd Tours, Inc. 


724 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


658 W. Sith St. New York City 
MICHEL JACOBS 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Classes just starting : Individual instruction 
Life—Portrait—Poster—Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Send for Catalogue D 








HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
Winter Season 1928-1929 
Courses in Life, Portrait and Figure Composi- 
tion, Still Life, Illustrative Advertising, 
Costume Illustration, and Museum 
Composition and Research. 
ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Director 
For information, address Sec . 
280 Collins Street Tel. 7-4832 





















Georce E_mer Browne, N. A. 


The Browne Instructor 
Art Class 
Abroad... 


For a six months course 


CLASS SAILS MAY 11, 1929 





Address : . ote : 
: of study in painting while 
BROWNE ART CLASS touring in France, Spain 
58 W. 577TH St., New York, N. Y. and Morocco. 
Circle 7160 Write for circular 











OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF LOS 

ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS 

ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 











MARTI NET COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ART 20 FULL-TIME ART TEACHERS 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET | Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR 
” - — as Dasmnenne Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, Largo 
ortra! e, tume-! lel, Landscape | || tion anp ComMeERCIAL Art, Pus. ScHooL Agh 
Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition | | Leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 
1@ E. FRANKLIN S8T., BALTIMORE, MD. SuMMeErR Session JuLy 2 to Aucust 
Illustrated Catalog on Request Harotp L. Butier, Dean, Syracuse, 
— 
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Mr. NAUM LOS 


ART SCHOOL 


(formerly in Rome, Italy—1918-1928) 
SCULPTURE—DRAWING 

PAINTING—CONSTRUCTIVE 

ANATOMY: MAN—HORSE 
Day and Evening Classes 


The School is officially recommended by the 
American Academy and by all Academies 
of other Nations in Rome. 
1947 BROADWAY 
at 66th St. Station New York City 
Phone Trafalgar ov22 























Ne 8 cannes cmeimceeTte$ 
SCHOOL of FINE: APPLIED 
Ee os Were eee en 
Professional Interior Architecture & Deco- 


ration; Costume & Stage Design; Advertis- 
ing Illustration. Courses for Teachers. 

Catalogues—Address Secretary, 2239 B’way 
New York City or 9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


ee 








Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Dxperts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising 
Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration 
and Costume Design. Illustration. Normal 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 








CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 


“Day, Evening and Saturday Classes.’’ 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, 












































out taking the industry out of art, will be 
the work of the next half-century in our 
country. 

“In the art industries there is no better 
selling point than design. It is the appear- 
ance of the chair, the rug, the dress, the 
scarfpin, or blanket that first appeals to us.” 





Under Imposing Auspices 

With a private view and a long list of 
distinguished patronesses, the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, of which 
Frank Alvah Parsons is president, will hold 
probably the most imposing exhibition of 
students’ work ever attempted in America 
when, from Jan. 29 to Feb. 9, it displays at 
the Anderson Galleries the products of its 
Paris ateliers. 
The exhibition will include designs for 
interiors, decorative illustration, and designs 
for costumes and the theatre. These were 
recently shown in Paris. 





School Plans Alumni Shows 


An exhibition of sculptures, drawings, 
paintings, and reliefs by Lawrence Tenney 
Stevens is on. view at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the first of 
a series of exhibitions by former students 
that are planned for the new school gallery. 
Arranged in chronological order, Mr. Stev- 
en’s work represents his progress from the 
closing days of his training at the Museum 
School under Bela Pratt and Charles Grafly, 
through three years abroad as a Fellow of 
the Academy at Rome, down to the present 
as he works at his studio at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 





John Herron Enrollment 200 
The school of the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, of Indianapolis, has an enrollment of 
more than 200 students representing 46 coun- 
ties in Indiana and six states. The school 


looks forward to the completion of its new 
building. 








. ; \ : 1 
22d SPRING TERM 
January 7 to May 24, 1929 
COURSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 

in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
cation. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. 
Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

















SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painting, 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Copper 
and Silver-smithing, Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 


Special College Credit Courses in affilia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 

THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 














Maryland Institute 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md. 
SECOND TERM, February 1, 1929 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising & Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 


given. 
Catalog on Request. 
1624 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and {il- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course. 
Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd 8t.), New York 








Tue Dattas Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Strect Dallas, Texas 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 


and Commereial Art. Interior Deceration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVI6, Directer 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Des: You can learn it. Speeial 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites, 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 


Mr. & Mrs. Easene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 














University Summer School 
of 
Art and Archaeology 


LonpoN—Paris—FLORENCE—ROME 


eo 
WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


DIRECTOR 
AURORA, NEW YORK 











WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evenirg Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request. 


H. Stuart Michie, Principal 




















/AESSLE Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
n and tion, Dress Design, Commercial Art, Junior 
lighted Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘‘W’’ on request. 
erence 1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 
mw 7 Develop Your 
Se RRS RERRAREI e e 
=— Artistic Talents 
All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book Binding, 
Potterv, Metal Wore For catalog, ad- 
4 dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY_ ST.LOUIS 
MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Enrollment open—Send for 
Tel. Acad, 8860 
818 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 
2 SES OT 
aeenanenatt ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 
° 
. A. ECOLE da’ART 
UCTOR SCULPTURE : PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 
Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
16 WEST Gist ST. NEW YORK 
a 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
pUrse Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
while ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
mf Training, Interior, Costume and 
y pain Industrial Design. 
Next term begins February 11. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, r 
Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 
—_—§— Milwaukee, Wis. 
—" 
3 ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
, EDUCATION 
ERS OHIO UNIVERSITY 
INTERIOR B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
InLustR Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
7001, At. Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
Fine Arts : Address: 
sust m) y The President's Office, Ohio University, 
se, N. ATHENS, OHIO 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 











COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 
Write for _ pneate and 


ArT ExTENSION 
Society 


























WESTPORT, CONN. 
























SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Summer Session—July 1-Aug. 10 
Studios and classrooms for 400 pupils. Design 
and metal work. Traveling scholarships. 63rd 
year. Illustrated booklet. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 

ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 

DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 

TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 

ING, LAYOUT CARTOONING AND 
CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 












































THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 











































Wonderful 
branches © 
profession: 


tography. 
a our New York Studios or at 
home in your spare time. Write to- 
day for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 83rd St., N. ¥. 


Art in Photography 


opportunities in all 3 
f this modern, artistic ¥ 
Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
Experts train you quickly 


Dept. 118 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 



























































DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 


212 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
A School for the Training of 
rtiste—. 


A De 
Painting : Design : 
Interior Decoration : Life 3 ¥F 


Intensive 
Founded 1917 Individual Phone Circle 1850 








Student Galleries 


In Philadelphia there has been started a 
“Little Gallery of Contemporary Art” spon- 
sored by the New Students League, and at 
the same time announcement comes from 
Cambridge that there has been formed a 
“Harvard Society of Contemporary Art” to 
exhibit and sell works by modern artists, 
something which the Fogg Art Museum 
found it impossible to do because by arrang- 
ing such exhibitions it would “more or less 
endorse the works.” 

Three juniors started the idea and they, 
together with five members of the faculty, 
comprise the board of trustees. Quarters 
have been obtained for a gallery, and the 
first exhibition will open on Feb. 15 with 
works by John Marin, Edward Hopper, 
Charles Burchfield, Georgia O’Keeffe, Rock- 
well Kent, John Sloan, Eugene Speicher, 
Preston Dickinson, Charles Demuth, Robert 
Laurent and Gaston Lachaise. There will 
also be a grouping of contemporary dece- 
rative art work, stained glass, pottery, silver, 
etc. Next will come exhibitions of “Con- 
temporary British Art,” “The Moderns of 
Mexico,” and “Works of Modern Harvard 
Artists and Architects.” 

While the association hopes to sell what 
works it can, and thereby encourage con- 
tinued submittance of art work, it is not a 
commercial undertaking. Its existence is 
primarily for the exhibition of contemporary 
world art to students at Harvard. 

The Harvard Crimson said editorially: 
“No country can sustain an artistic develop- 
ment unless there is some patronage of living 
artists. With the tendency in the United 
States towards the complete subservience of 
current creation to admiration for works of 
the past, a complete artistic stagnation is not 
beyond the range of possibility. The growth 
of such a society as the ‘Harvard Society 
for Contemporary Art’ will do much to 
make such a condition impossible.” 





The advertising columns of THE ArT 
Dicest have become a directory of the art 
schools of America. 
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School of the Aris 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Moriey FLetcuer, Directoy 





GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING : ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN s 3 





Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Catalog 








Broadmoor Art Academy 


COLORADO SPRINGS—C: ADO 
Summer Term opens Sune ae 1929 
Closes September 7th, 1929 


FA 
Robert Reid, N.A. ae 


+ Reel Ernest Lawson, NA. 


Land 
Randall Davey sei 
Life 


Lloyd Moylan S. W. Scha 
. : efer, 
Winter Classes Lecturer on pi 
Write for catalogue 








THE PHOENIX ArT INSTITUTE 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 
TION—PAINTING—OOMMEROIAY hee 


Thomas Fogarty, Norman 
Rockwell, C. E. Chambers LM 


Thos. B. ley, and 

for Bulletin L. dh 
nroll now for Winter Term 
350 Madison Ave., N. Y. Murray Hill 218 













































































VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ABT 


Occupies Entire Building 
Second Term Feb. 1 
Day School - 250 Students 
Thorough foundation in all branches 


42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON 


Enjoy Art Yourself 


New Method insures anyone ower t 
ciate Art and draw or paint Nature witees 
copies ot theories. 7VOO artists, 
udents now gaining at home power not 
given by old methods. Personal instruction in 
Summer Art School July to Oct. NOT A 
SHORT CUT TO ART, but to true vision and 
personal technique. 


A. K. CROSS ®00THRAY Hanns, 














MISS ANNA FISHER 


Classes in Figure and Still Life Painting 
170 FIFTH AVENUE 
Under auspices Pratt Institute Art Alumni 
For information address: 
MR. A. THORNTON BISHOP 
105 West 40th St., New York City 


Classes. 
Write for Catalog B. 








Scoolot ART 


Instruction — Illuw- 

tration, Drawing, Painting, Por 

@ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Placements, Scholarships. 
126 Mass. Ave., Bostes 





WitMincton AcapEMy oF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Susteaetion in Pee, Soupews and 
lustration. rite for Boo q 
“L. Sta Gayle P. Hoskins 
A. Renzetti E. Sch 


a oonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 


Summer Landscape Class: 
ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 


Henryette L. Stadelmann 
M. F 


XAVIER: J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES 
Pain wing. Portrait Saturday After- 
noon, Life-Composition Sunday Morning. 
Sketch Class Monday Evening. 
Private lessons, Land » Etching, by ap- 


scape 
pointment. For information write: STUDIO 
FIFTEEN, 7 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH Street, New Yore 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 















































California School of Fine Arts 

Chestnut and Jenes Streets 

San Franeisce 
Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 8th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. 
lightful surroundngs for Summer work. Splen- 
4id4 new buildings. 
Write for special catalogue 


















































CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINTON 


» D. Cc 

Tuition Free— al Entrance Fee $15.00 

Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. 
Instructors: Richard 8. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 
Leisenring, Bugen Weisz, Carl C. Mose, 

rge M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prespectus address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 37th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Aé- 
vanced Design. Special Course in Lettering 
and Illumination. Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 

















Enroll Now. 3 














Studio School of Art Photography 


Photography as a science end an art. 
Elementary, Advanced and Master Courses. 
8th Year. Personal 

the fine Salons of Burope and America, 
ané at many one-man exhibitions. Write 
fer new Dp 
RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 

















A. SHAMPANIER 


NIGHT CLASSES IN 


MURAL DECORATION 


Address 108 W. 89th St. 
New York 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 


f » 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satur 
. Munday Life and Portrelt 
Class, 2-6 7 = Begin any time. Write fr 








Francis Mutuer, Director 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest]} 


Berkeley, Cal. 


BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
an. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings by Rindaldo Cuneo. 
Feb —fitstrated. MSS. 

modern fine ae 
‘A DE MA 
<4 a5-Feb. 14—Illustrated MSS. 11th to 14th 
Centuries. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
po —Danish exhibition; paintings, Charles Gos; 
re, Carl Hallshamar; drawings, George 
Wilken Eggers. 
March—Tenth annual wag Makers Exhibition. 
Last Pies coset date, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY CALLE = 
yo a California Society of Minia- 
ture Painte 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Desert mt soleting®, F. Grayson Sayre. 
BILTMORE SALON. 
fan.-Feb.—Old and “modern masters. 
EBELL CLUB— 
Feb.—Landscapes, George Demont Otis; silhou- 
ettes in landscape, Marie Louise Fitch. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
To March 4—Annual exhibition of Western Art. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 


eb.—4th annual, Pasadena artists. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
a panese prints, S. H. Mari; portraits, J. 
ardner Soper; intings, Leon Bonnet, 
Aaron Kilpatrick; etchings, Ernest Roth. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
To Feb. 15—Paintings, Susan Ricker Knox. 
To Feb. 28—Paintings, Charles A. Fries, Hilda 
van Zandt. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
cag. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
8-28—100 American paintings from Grand 
gy heey Galleries, 
S. & G. GUMP_ GALLERY— 
iA Feb. 15—Prints, Davis and Hassam. 
eT aT Allan G. Cram. 
GALERIE BEAUX AR 
o Feb. 12—Water colors and drawings, Robt. 
‘Boardman Howard; water colors, Haldane 


PAUL SOS ER GALLERY— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 16—Etchings, Hugh Frazier. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 9—Paintings, Lilia Tuckerman. 
eb. 11 to 23—Paintings, prints, Armin Hansen, 
Feb. 11-March 97—Members’ semi-annual. 


Denver, Col. 
KENDRICK-BELLAMY CO.— 
To Feb. 6—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 7—Loan exhibition of paintings. 


Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON SOC. OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.-March—Permanent coilection, Howard Pyle. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
yO og eee annual, Society of Washington 


PHILLIES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Until May 31:—Arthur B. Davis Memorial Exhi- 
bition; permanent collection. 
Feb.—Water colors, wie 
UNITED STATES ONAL. * MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 24—Etchings, Anne Goldthwaite. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 24—Etchings, Anne ee 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLER 
coy ag--Wetee colors, > & Hi Rathbun; minia- 
portrait drawings, n Williams 
YORKE GALLERY— oogiid 


eb. 4-23—Jean Negulesco. 


Gainesville, Fla. 


11th to 15th centuries; 


man (A 


ART AON Paintings, Harry L. Huff- 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ARTISTS— 
) Fe 
ings, M. Lawrence-Wetherill. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ARTS CLUB~— wa 
To Feb. 12—3d annual exhibition. 


15.—Paintings, Johanna Hailman; etch- 


Tampa, Fla. 
SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 9—Washingten Landscape Club. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 
To Feb. 9—Landscapes, Francis Gos (A. F. A.). 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Paintings, E. Martin Hennings. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


Jan.-March—Ballard collection of oriental rugs. 


Chicago, III. 


ART INSTITUTE OF ercaco~ 

To March 1—Prints by Harunobu. 

Feb. 7-March 10—33d annual exhibition by art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity. 19th annual 
international show of etchings, auspices Chi- 
cago Society of tchers; last day, Jan. 7. 

ACKERMANN & SON: 

Feb.—Paintings, Iwan F. Choultse. 
——_ ges a aa ll. & — 


fe: Feb. 17—Leuis Kronberg. 

C. CACO GALLERIES ASS’N— 
an. 25-Feb. 16— R. Kraft. 

an. 21-Feb. 11—Association of Chicago Painters 
and Sculptors. 

Feh. 19-March 12—Emily Groom, 
Koen, Charles W. Dahigreen. 


Decatur, IIl. 
DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb:—Collection of paintings (A. F. A.). 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 7—Exhibition, French paintings. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 6—Water color rotary (A. F. A.). 


Rockford, Ill. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 16—John F. Carlson. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SURINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 


a Feb. 4 12—Water colors, George Pearse Ennis. 
Annual Artist Members’ Show. 

ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 2 

Jan. 13-April 15—Third annual exhibition, Illi- 


Irma Rene 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—7th annual, Indiana Society of Architects; 
Chicago Art Institute’s 8th international water 


color exhibition; Charles 


Grafly. 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Drawings, Claude Bragdon (A. F. A.). 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


THE LITTLE GALLERY— 
Jan. 19-Feb. 9—Paintings, Grace Finch Evans. 
by 72 a -March 5—Etchings, Diana Thorne (A. F. 


Brunswick, Me. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE— 
Feb.—Fifty Great Prints (A. F. A.). 
Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE 
Feb.—Etchings and Wood Blocks (A. F. A.). 
Des Moines, Ia. 
wi LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, Edward Redfield. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


ayevovs ART ASS’N (Library)— 
b.—Small sculpture. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Soap sculpture. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— ? 
To Feb. 26—Etchings, Will Simmons; paintings, 
Charles W. Hawthorne. 
ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB— 
To Feb. 15—Paintings. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Water colors, Alexander Bower. 


Baltimore, Md. 


PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
To March 31—Contemporary etchings, weekly 


portrait sculpture, 





nois Academy of the Fine Arts. 


changes. 








559 Fifth Avenue 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 





NEW YORK 











NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 


LONDON 
35 Otp Bonp STREET 








Feb. 12-March 5—Paintings, Theresa Bernstein. 
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Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—European and American water colors; 
Japanese lacquer paintings; books and book 
illustrations; prints early and modern. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 

Jan. 30-Feb. 16—Contemporary paintings from 

Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 
4 JOY STREET GALLERY— 

Feb. 10-March 2—Third annual, Boston Soci 
of Independent Artists. For membership ad- 
dress society as above. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 
ey > —Etchings, Alfred Hutty, 
Arms; paintings, Atherton 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 

To Feb. 9—Water colors, Bessie Creighton. 

To Feb. 16—Water colors, Charles Emile Heil; 
wood carvings, Dr. Lewis W. Hill. 

Feb. 11-23—Water colors, Eliot O’Hara. 

GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIE 

To Feb. 9—Water colors, - ae Hall; paint- 

sm Vera Stevens. 
II- = ad colors, Roger Hayward. 

GOODSPE D’S— 

To Feb. as tchings, C. Jac Young. 

Feb. 18-March 2—Etchings, Hans Kleiber. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

Feb. 4 to 16—Miniatures. 

Feb. é 26—Water colors, Eleanor W. Motley. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 

Feb. 4-16—Boston Water Caer + a 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

To Feb. 20o—Mercer tiles hs pos ceramics, 

Feb. 7-13—Block prints, Stanley Scott. 

Feb. 14-26—Pottery, Clewell Studios, 

Feb. 21-27—Jewelry, Edward Oakes; Austrian 
craft work. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 16—Japanese Fuels Pottery. 


Hingham, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
Feb.—Alfred Hutty, Roi Partridge, etc. 


Lansing, Mich. 
LANSING ART CLUB— 
Feb. 18-March 9—Annual Lansing artists. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
o Feb. 21—Metropolitan Museum collection. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

To Feb. 15—Japanese color prints; etchings by 
Piranesi and Canaletto; American furniture, 
1750-1800. 

Feb.—Paintings, Anto Carte. 


Biloxi, Miss. 
LIBRARY— 
Feb. 37) poet annual exhibition Gulf Coast Art 


ST EVENS “ART GALLERY— 
Feb. ‘irre water colors, Alfred J. 
ands. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Annual Mid- es Artists’ Exhibition. 
ALDEN GALLERIE. 
Jan. 20-Feb. ne» onl Samuel Chamberlain. 
Feb. 11-16—Etchings, Haden, Whistler, etc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Daumier lithographs; collection of textiles; 
work of faculty St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
M. A. NEWHOUSE SON— 
Feb. 8-March sie’ teh and Martin Baer. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES — 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings, William Steeple Davis. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb. 16-March 15 Black-and-White Exhibition 
dct by the Post-Dispatch. 


Bozeman, Mont. 


BOZEMAN CHAPTER, A. F. A.— 
eb.—American paintings (A. F. A.). 


Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.—Costumes, 1786-1886. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 9-March 17—Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 


Newark, N., J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM— 

an.-Feb.— Modern American 
sculpture; medal making; 
puppets, jewelry, figurines. 

To Feb. 1o—Goetzke collection of gems. 
Feb. 16-March 9—-Mexican Handicrafts. 

CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—American paintings, 

tures. 


John Taylor 
urlong. 





paintings and 
Javanese batiks, 


prints, sculp- 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tut Art Dicesr) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicit 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 














Binghamton, N. Y. 
ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 9—Work of Binghamton Artists. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 18—Fifth exhibition of water colors, 
er) a drawin, fifth annual exhibition 
n Society o Miniature Painters, 
NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 
4-16—Paintings, Ogden M. Pleissner. 
PRATT’ INSTITUTE GALLERY— 
Feb. 6-28—Eighth Exhibition of The Painters 
and Sculptors. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Feb. 24—Buffalo Society of Artists; Peter 
Van Veen. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Prints, Benson B. Moore. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASSOCIATION (Public Librar: 
Jan. 29-March a—roth annual or hibetion, 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Feb.—No robes lent by Louis V. Ledoux; Peru- 
vian textiles; quilted fabrics, 

Beginnin Feb. 12—American Industrial Art; 

“The Great Period of Japanese Prints,” lent 
by Louis V. - Ledoux. 
ART CENTER 

Jan. vs gg ‘o-ttew York dining room with 
a backyard in er oe City Garden Club. 

Jan. 16-Feb. 12—(In the “Opportunity Gal- 
lery”) Group selected by Max Weber. 

To Feb. 28—Printing for Commerce; Durant 
ttery, Leon Volkmar; Society of 
raftsmen; Mexican craftwork 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GAL1 NERIES— 

Feb. 11-23—“The Islanders”; Decorative Arts. 

— pa a 7—-104th annual exhibition of 
he National Academy of Design. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES— 
—Colored rym Elyse Lord. 
AID NSLIE GALLE sS— 

To Feb. movant on a s, Anna Richards Brewster, 

Senor Juan Jose Legura. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 9—Students of Paris Ateliers of New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts; paint- 
ings, Jerome Blum. 

Feb. 11-23 — Paintings, Norbert Heermann; 
etchings, Julie Stohr; LaFollette statue by Jo 


Davidson. 
ARDEN GALLERY— 
Feb. 11-March > ge Raoul Dufy. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 16—Landscapes, portraits, Wm. Mc- 
Killop; iEes re I, Abramofsky. 
BALZAC GALLERIES— 
Jan. 12-Feb. 9 Original drawings and water 


colors by Rodin 
BROWN-ROBERTSON co., INC.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
BUCHANAN GALLERIES— 
Jan.-Feb.—Current exhibitions of paintings and 
sculpture: decorations, furniture. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
dRONa MONDI~ prints. 
CORONA MUND 
Feb.—Modern Prone pyjatioas. 
DOWNTOWN GAL 
To Feb, 1o—Exhibition of original drawings. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Paintings, Roy MacNichol. 
Feb. 18-March 1o—Sculpture by Maultaszehe. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 12—Paintings, Eugene Boudin. 
Feb. 14-28—Paintings, LeRoy Daniel MacMorris, 
EHRICH GALLERY— 
Feb.—Special exhibition of Old Masters; (Mrs. 
Ehrich’s Gallery) Old re Furniture. 
THE FIFTEEN GALLERY— 
Feb.—Memhers’ exhibition. 
G. R. D. STUDIO— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 9—E. Varian Cockroft, Elizabeth 
Grandin, Thelma Grosvenor, Blanche Lazzell. 
Feb. 11-23—Paintings, Monty Lewis; sculpture, 
Hector Costa. 
rans M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
Feb. 2-16—Paintings by Laura Trevitte Horne. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Feb. 5-16—Paintings, Princess Alexandra Vic- 
toria Rumann. 
Feb. 11-2 ae bal Ufer. 
GREENER ART GAL 
Indefinite—Old and so oo pictures. 
GUARINO GALILERY— 
Jan. 8-Feb. 9-—Paintings, drawings and tapestries 


by Deparo. 
HFLEN HACKETT GALLERY— 
Feb. 11-March 2—Paintings, Maud Miller Huff- 


master. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture: 
Greek. Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
ow os -Feb. 8—Exene Reed Meversohm. 
Feb. 11-March 2—Paintings, Matthias Alten. 
INTIMATE GALLFRY (Anderson’s)— 
Feb. a-March 17—Georgia O’Keeffe. 
wh oo ae GALLERIFS— 
To Feb. 11—Color etchings, Frank A. Nankivell; 
exhibition of American sculpture. 
o Feb. 18—Paintings of the Argentine, by 
Melancha. 





i 


Ty Feb. ¢-“Ktchings by Alfred 
o Feb. 15—Etchings red Hutty: 
rints by Whistler. ’ utty; rare 
Feb. 16-28—Bird life, Emerson Tuttle, 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Modern prints. 
Feb. 20-March 20—Etchings, C. H. Wo. oodbury, 
Bg pe ba oe oneggy GALLERIES : 
I Etchings, drawings, ilde Hassam 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Feb.—100 etchings boon modern masters, 
MACBETH GALLER 
eb. 5-18—Paintings, Emil and Dines Carlsen, 
, bg -March 4—r7th annual exhibition of 
tty paintings by thirty artists, 
MILCH ¢ GA ee os a ag 7" Joh 
° 9—Paintings, enney Johnson; water 
colors, Alice Judson; sculpture, J. Clinton 


Shepherd. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
jer. a8-Feb. 9—Paintings, Norman Jacobson, 
eb. Sw gp a Lee Hersch. 
MORTON GALLE 
To Feb. 15—Paintings “and etchings, Ten Eyck; 
water colors, Beatrice Doane Craig. 
Feb. 15-Mch. 2—Charles Carlson, Harry Carlson, 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan. 20-Feb. 15—16th annual exhibition of the 
Association for Culture. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Jan. 9-Feb. 8—Members annual exhibition, 
Feb. 13-March 8—6th cape Exhibition of 
Living American Etche 
Mas, gee eo WOM. PAINTERS & SCULP. 
R 


To Feb. 16—Portraits eat Sewer paintings, 
NEUMANN’S PRINT R 
Jan. 14-Feb. wens | of the Middle 
Ages; Primitive wood blocks; sketches and 
drawings by modern artists. 
Feb. 9-28—Graphic Arts of Six Centuries, 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
r.. Oban monotypes, 


ight. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Indefinite—100 American engravers; engravings 
gg ae by Gilbert Stuart; 


lith 
Bonington; American hese 
prints, views of cities. 

sALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

Feb. 8-March 1—Thumb box annual. 

ey ge Se 

Drawings by Sterne, Duffy, etc, 

SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 
ermanent—American and foreign artists. 

JACQUES SELIGMANN & CoO., INC.— 

Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap 
estries and furniture. 

E. & - SILBERMAN— 

Jan. to Jun Tae and antiques. 

STERNER — 

ae a a 12—Paintings, Simka Simkhoviteh, 

OF IN AP ENDEN T ARTISTS. 
socretY” OF — 

March 8-31—13th annual show, Waldorf-Astoria, 

VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 

Feb. Paintings by Old Masters. 

Feb. 14-28—Venetian Old Masters. 

WESTON GALLERIES— 

Exhibitions of contemporary art: old masters. 

WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES— 

To Feb. o—Paintings, Paul Rohland, Emil 
Gauso, Henry Gottlieb; monotypes, Blen 
Campbell; sculpture, J. B. Flannigan. 

Feb. 11-March 2—Paintings, Herman More; 
on Rosen; Dorothy Varian; water colors, 

E. Schnakenberg. 

VERNAY GALL ERIES—Wetherfield collection of 
old English clocks; oak paneled rooms; 
Queen Anne and Georgian furniture. 

WIL DFENSTEIN GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 15—Paintings by Angel Zarraga. 

= — Exhibition French XVIIIth century paint 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLFRIES— 
To Feb. 9—Paintings, J. Barry Greene. 
Feb. 11-23—Paintings by A. J. Munnings, R. A. 
Warrenton, N. C. 
WOMEN’S CLUB— 
Feb. 15-28—Exhibition, 
Washington. 4 . 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y- 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE— 
To Feb. 1s—Fac similes of Old Master draw 


ings. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEFUM— 
Feb.—Paintings by faculty of Grand Central 
School of Art. 
Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— __.. 
Feb.—Ohio Water Color Exhibition. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 

March—Paintings, Norbert 
Prints of the Year.” 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 

Jan. 28-Feb. 9-—Paintings, etchings, Petrovic. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLAVELANS MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 18—Foreign section of the 
International. 


Columbus, O. 


GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 18-Feb. 9>—Cotton textiles from Art Centet 


Henry A, 


Landscape Club of 


“Fifty 


Heerman; 


Carnegie 
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GALLERIES— 
CLOSSON, Co aintings, ag E. Weis. 
Pee SPaintings, Charles P. Gruppe; soap sculp- 


ture. 
Dayton, O. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
ae ig 24—High School art exhibit; prints, 
Gustave Baumann. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Modern French paintings; contemporary 
French prints. 


Youngstown, O. 


ER ART INSTITUTE— 
aT Feb. 23—Hugh Breckenridge. 


Norman, Okla. 


SITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
NE x R b. 15—Paintings, Doel Reed, Miss Jack. 


Portland, Ore. 


LAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
PORTS. 15—Paintings by Rockwell Kent. 


Easton, Pa. 


BRAINERD HALL— 
Jan. 14-Feb. 16—Frederick K. Detwiller. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
To Feb, 20—10th annual exhibition, “Ten Phila- 
delphia Painters.” 
PA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 27-March 17—124th annual exhibition of 
oils and sculpture. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
eet exhibition, Circulating Picture 


Clu 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Pictorial History of the Life of Theodore 
oosevelt. 
se « gsi CLUB— 
4-13—Paintings, Anne A. Waldron. 
PRINT CLUB— 
To Feb. ee —aist exhibition of All-American 
Lithography; iihegreghe, Mabel Dwight. 
vars I TY M 
ning Feb. 22—Exhibition of early Chinese 
“eo esco from the Honan district. 


Providence, R. I. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERY— 
Feb.—American paintings and prints. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
ne -toiatingn of Norway, William H. Singer, 
East Indian Water Colors (A. F. A.); 
hii Society ef Miniature Painters; 
drawings and illuminations, Marian Lane. 








































Dallas, Tex. Sherman, Tex. 
fey EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— 
gg pepe ed pes eey- Feb. 9-16—Southern States Art League. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 1-10—Washington Landscape Club. MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—J. F. Harwood. 
FORT vias manne Sweet Briar, Va. 
— SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE— 
Jan. 8-Feb. 8—z2oth Annual Exhibition of Se- To Feb. 7—American Conservatives and Mod- 
lected Paintings by American Artists. erns. 
Feb. 10-24—Portraits, Robert Vonnoh. Seattle. Wash 
Houston, Tex. SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— : 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— a€ "> and ’ Wa artists. 
Feb.—Flower studies, Carle J. Blenner; water ilwaukee, IS. 
colors, Wayman Adams, MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 9-23—Textile designs, Leon Bakst; latiks, Feb.—American Indian portraits, Winold Reiss; 
William Long. Madison Art Guild; Old Masters from Van 
HERZOG GALLERIES— —— Galleries; paintings, Robert von Neu- 
Feb.—Georg Jensen silver; antique Sheffield; 
French paintings. MILW. 40 KEE JOURNAL GALLERY. 
. Feb.-March—Arthur Nicholson Colt, Janet Reid 
San Antonio, Tex. Thompson and 16 Wisconsin Artists. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— Oshkosh, Wis. 
Feb.—San Antonio Com titive Exhibition | OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 


GBorreo in prizes), the “Texas Wild Flower” Feb.—Paintings from Holt Gallery, New York; 
how. etchings by Max Pollak. 


Selican 


Artists’ colors, waterproof drawing inks 








and artists’ supplies have been reliable since 
1838. Ask your dealer or write us for a 
comprehensive catalogue and color charts. 


PELICAN WORKS- 
GUNTHER WAGNER 


INC. 
34 E. 23rd St., New York 












































Mew YORK 


MESPICTUREC 


142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


PICTURE FRAMES 


“Artistic Framing Our Specialty”’ 


"WE WANT YOU ® 


@ TO ges oS USE OUR cess fa 
FOR og - THE ONLY WA 
TA DEQUATELY DE 
SCRIBE THEIR QUALITIES Ae 
SUBSTANTIATE OUR CLAI 
THAT THEY ARE SUITABLE 


@ 

we 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT; 

THEY ARE THE IDEAL MEDIUM gg 
a 
% 
s 














FOR SKETCHING SUPERIOR TO 
— OIL OR WATER COL- 


MENT AND WE KNOW YOU 
WILL HAVE MORE THAN es 
THAT AMOUNT OF FUN 
* RESULT. SEND pus CHECK 
TODAY 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
@ % HARRIS AVE., L. I. ciTy, N. Y. & 

















BLOCKX COLORS Hurley 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


‘‘The Finest in the World— P a S tel C ray O n S 


Standard of the Colormen’’ 














. are the shorthand medium for sketching 
From J. Blockx Fils Book from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
A COMPENDIUM velvety:—but 
OF PAINTING t 
ud Outr I trust I shall not be con- They Do Not Rub Off 

sidered to be actuated by Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
———————._ any mercenary desire, for will find them both useful and entertaining. 
Fils,Terwagng ™Y aim soars far higher. Sketches can be carried home, facing each 

(Belgique) | Moved as much by the love other, without smudging. 
eee ra reno in gps oe = Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
ee ee aoe on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
ae ee ere “arr om proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
DEARCeT TNORNS OF | DES for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 


serving the noblest products 


of the komen mind, color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
J. 


late these notes into a larger painting in 








BLOCKX FILS. ocil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most successful 
Insist on Blockx Colors painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
Write us, for list, if your postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 
dealer cannot supply you. 
Sole Agents THE ST. JAMES PRESS 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK [Mention the Art Digest] 






























“ —" WORK 
Artists’ Materials pope 


Exclusively! "ht Approved 


and used 
ya 


by many 
prominent 

SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc 
123 W. 68th St. TRAfalgar 8553 








Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Booki 








Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 


231 West 17th St., New York 
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New Label System 


The Newark Museum has brought first 
aid to the casual visitor by means of & sys- 
tem of large labels placed alongside paint- 
ings, printed in 36-point Goudy type, which 
can be read at a considerable distance. It 
has just been tried at an exhibition of copies 
Panels measuring 8% by 
13%4 inches present various facts to the be- 
In the case of Caravaggio’s en- 
tombment, for instance, the placard asserts: 
“It has been said to be more like the funeral 
of a gypsy chief than the burial of Christ.” 


of old masters. 


holder. 


Here is an entire text: 


“Madonna of the Goldfinch, by Raphael, 
1483-1520. This is one of many pictures 
he made of Mary with the Christ Child 
Mary has been reading to 
her son, and John is showing him a bird 
Behind are stretches 
The figures are 
arranged to form an egg-shaped mass, sim- 
ilar to the pyramid composition which 


and St. John. 


he has just caught. 
of dreamy country-side. 


Raphael used so often.” 





“Naiad with Mask,” by Stirling Calder. 


taken so 
years in 


Museum 


Last 





q 


Reading Museum Acquires Calder Sculpture 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance, which h 


prominent a part in the last fem 
promoting interest in Ameren 


sculpturé, has just sold to the Re 


Stirling Calder’s “Naiad 


Mask,” a work which hasbeen deserih 
as having both beauty and vigor. ; 
bearing a classic title, it has modern spat 
and feeling. 
summer’s 
sculpture in Rittenhouse Square, under the 
auspices of the Art Alliance and other 
ganizations, resulted in many sales, ap 
stirred the interest not only of Philadel 
but of other cities as well. 


outdoor exhibition — of 





Another Story 
It’s one thing for a man 
To think his importance 
To himself, 
And quite another, 
To impress it on a world. 


—Le Baron Cooke in “The Spur! 
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ANTIQUES 
Antique Shop, 682 Main St. Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Ralph Chait, 19 E. 56th St., N. Y. 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N. Y. 
Jd. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Heeramaneck, 724 5th Av., N. Y. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, 
11 E. 54th St., 


Tex. 
P. Jackson Higgs, 
Se A 
Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N. Y. 
Thomas J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 
m,. % 
Knudsen, 


9 Rue 
France. 

Little Gallery, 29 W. 
Nazare-Aga, 3 Av. 
Serbie, Paris. 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. 
Av., Pasadena, Cal. 
J. Rotil, 76 Faubourg St., 

Paris. 
Jacques . ee & Co., 3 E. 5ist 
St., N. 


Saniee, 15 E. 54th St., N. ¥. 
Henry 'V. Weil, 247 E. 57th St., 


a is 
Wildenstein, 647 5th Av., N. Y. 
ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Castro, 749 Madison Av., N. Y. 
Levencon, 578 Madison Av., N. Y. 
ARMS AND ARMOUR 
Bachereau, 46 Rue de Provence, 
Paris, France. 
ART AUCTIONS 
oe Galleries, 489 Park Av., 


ART BOOK 
Seago Co., a Madison 


National Publishing Society, Mount- 
ain Lake Park, d. 

as aes & Newton, 31 E. 
N. 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. 
Chicago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 
J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke S&t., 
St. James’. 
Leicester Galleries, Leices 
Square. 
Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond St. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Lts., 1a King 
St., St. James’. 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
ene Gallery, ja Grafton 


Scribe, Paris, 
56th St., N. Y. 
Pierre ua’ de 


Los Robles 


Honore, 


17th St., 


Mich., 


ter 


ea ‘ 

Jd. Allard, 20 Rue des Capucines. 

Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Cau- 
martin. 

Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. 

Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 

Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue La- 
fayette. 

L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 

. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard 


Le Goupy, 5 Bid. de la Madeleine. 
J. Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 
E. Le Roy & Co., 9 Rue Scribe. 
Galerie Locarno, 15 Rue Laffitte. 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Vic- 
toire. 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
Arthur Sambon, 7 Square Messine. 
Simonson & Co., 19 Rue Caumar- 
tin. 


~ = R. 32 Bid., 


J. "Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 

Galerie ak, Place St. Germain. 

Zborowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 
LOS ANGBLES, CAL.— 

ta Galleries, 2509 W. 7th 


PASADENA, CAL.— 

Grace Nicholson, 461 WN. 
Robles Av. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 


116 Maiden 
Lane 
WASHINGTON, dD. C.— 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Carson, Pirie Seott & Co. 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dart- 
mouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO,— 
Newhouse, 484 N. Kinghighway 


3. 
Max Safron Galleries, 4398 Olive. 
KANSAS CITY, 
Findlay Galleries, "1225 Balt. St. 
NEWARK, 
Canteur, 1 " Washington st. 
BUFFAIA, N. Y.— 


Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Art Center, 65 E. 56th St. 
Ainslie Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. 
Belmont Galleries, 137 E. 57th. 
Balzac Galleries, 40 E. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E. 
—— Pag yg 556 Madison. 
a & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art “Gallecinn 128 W. 49th. 


Stora, Hauss- 


Los 


Mich. 


Dudensing Gall eries, 5 t 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 "EB. 57th. 
Albert Du Vannes, 39 E. 57th. St. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferarzil Galleries, 37 E. 57th St. 
The Fifteen Gallery, 7 E. 48th. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 
E. 54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 
Vanderbilt Av. 

Guarino Gallery, 600 Madison Av. 
Helen Hackett Gallery, 9 E. 57th. 
Hyman & Son, 715 Lexington Av. 
Edouard Jonas, 9 E. 56th St. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
ya pm gO 12 E. 54th St. 

John Levy Galleries, 559 5th Av. 
Lewis & Simmons, 730 5th Av. 
Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th St. 


Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
B. Neumann, 35 W. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 665 5th Av. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 5th. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 5ist St. 
Sterner Galleries, 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 BE. 57th. 
Weston Galleries, 644 Madison Av. 
Whitney Studio Gallery, 10 W. 


8th St. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 5th Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 5th. 


PITTSBURGH, 

Jd. J. Gillespie ry Co. 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, 

Nathaniel M. Vose, ‘131 Wash. St. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS— 

Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 

Alice Merrill Horne, 868 2nd Av. 

ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 

E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, 


N,.. Ee 

Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Har- 
ris Av., - I. City, N. ¥. 

Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St., 


Winsor & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., 


F. Weber Co., 125 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia. 
St. James Press, 2112 St. 
Av., Cine 
CASTS, STATUARY 
+ = i Caproni & Bro., 
Wash. St., Boston, 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth —— Co., 23% W. 
ee St., N. 


ACKERS pc SHIPPERS 
Artlets Packing & Shipping Co., 
W. 54th St., N. Y. 
eanex 5 Rue de 
aris. 


la “Terrasse, 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, 
Paris. 
Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, 
Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., 


James 


Ni. ¥. 


PRINTS 
Art Extension Society, 
Conn. 
Segoe. 424 Madison Av., 


Westport, 


Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 
Av., Washingt 
Fine Art ious, Tas New Bond St., 


London. 
yg 1225 Baltimore 


Findlay 
St., Kansas City. 
J. J. Gillespie Co... 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 
Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 
Robertson- ee, Gallery, 415 
Madison Av., 
Mabel Ulrich’s Print’ Shops, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 
pane BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
¥,. Ta cane 587 Madison Av., 


Brick a Reet Sodetne, Inc., 42 E. 
60th St., 
Fe p an a 665 Fifth Av. 


G. Hess, Munich. 


RESTORERS 
has. D emeeee 572 Lexington Av., 


ie a om 101 Park Av., N. Y. 
SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. 

Art, 1624 H St.. NW., Washington 

ws * sgpepsagen 16 W. 61st 


J. Barile, 7 W. 14th St., N. 
itoston Museum School, Fenway Ra. 
Boston, Mass. 
Broadmoor Art Ac 


ademy, 
Dale St., 


30 W. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Baca ar RON S Be ti 


Brooklyn Art School, 355 
George pee Browne, 58 W. Sith 
calif, School of Arts and Crafts, 
and Jones, San Francisco, % 
Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass, Ar, 
Bo 
St., Denve é 
Springs School, Chester 
Corcoran School of Art, W: ng 
= — 
Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 
South, N. ; 
Designers ray ‘School, 376 Boylston 
Vesper George School, 42 St. Be 
tolph St., Boston eat 
G. ©. Teem., &.. ¥, ? 
oe Art School, Hartford, 
onn. 
Kansas a Art Institute, 
Mo. ? 
Layton School of Art, — : 
Martinet School of Art, . 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 
Master Institute of — Arts, 
St., 
Metropolitan Art ‘School, 
57th St., N. Y. 
65th St., N. 
N. Y. Inst. of Photog., 10 W. 
Women, 160 Lexington Av., NJ 
Y. School of Fine & 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Penn. Academy of the rue ® Arts, 
Broad & Cherry, Phila., 
MM, Ss 
Phils. School of Design for Wome 
Broadway and Master, 
School of the Arts, 916 sta. Bam 
bara “ee Santa Barbara, . 
School of Design and Li 
A. Shampanier, 108 W. 57th 
Henry 'B: Snell, Boyd Tours, 
Studio School “< Art 
W. 50th St., 
‘syracuse, M 
Re ae 
Thurn School of poten Art, 
Traphagen os age of Fashion, 
B ° 
roadway. St. Leth 


St., Brooklyn. 

calif, ‘School of Fine Arts, Chest 

ston 

Chappell. Scheel of Art, 1300 Logan 
Springs, Pa. 

A. K. Cross, Winthrop Sta., 

Design and 7 Arts, -212 Cj 
St., Boston. 

Central School of Art, 
Warwick Bilvd., Kansas : s 
Franklin St., Baltimore. 
313 W. 105 a 
OW 

Naum Los, 116 Ww. 
8t.. N. Y. 

N. Y. School of App. Design 
‘Art. 2239 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Bivd., Los Angeles. 

ar oe Art Institute, 350 Madina 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

212 C. P. South, N. Y. st 
5th Av., . 
Photog, 
Syracuse wahinactiy, 
Carnegie Hall, 
Washington Poasaseten. 


Cc. Mon. White School 
W. 144th St., N. 
Guy Wieetns, Lyme, Conn. 
Wilmington Academy of 
mington, Del. : 
Worcester Art Museum 5¢ 
Higehland St.. Worcester, 
ART SCHOOLS—HO . 
Federal Schools, Minne sapolis, 
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